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“How soon can I get one?” 
That’s the first question everyone asks 
when he sees the Airflyte. 


Everything else is so obvious! - 





You see one racing curve from bold 
bullet nose to tear-drop. tail—that’s 
Nash and Nash alone! 







In Nash and Nash alone you enjoy 
the room you've always wanted— 
seats so wide they make up into Twin 
Beds. 
You ride in the super safety of the 
Girder-built Unitized Body and Frame 
... one solid welded unit. . . pillowed 
by super-soft coil springs on all four 










TS STOLEN 


AMERICAS HEA 


World’s First Car with Cockpit Control and the Uniscope! 
Iniflo-Jet Carburetion! Girder-built Unitized Body and Frame! 














wheels—that’s Nash and Nash alone! 


You have Cockpit Control and the 
Uniscope . . . and a great curving, un- 
divided windshield . . . Weather Eye 
Conditioned Aircomfort—that’s Nash 
and Nash alone! 


You drive the first engine with Uniflo- 
Jet Carburetion . . . more than 25 
miles to the gallon in the Nash “600” 
at average highway speed—that’s 
Nash and Nash alone! 


td 
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Ride this new Nash just once—and 
you'll find your heart, too, belongs to 


Nash. Two series, the Nash ‘*600” GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 
and Nash Ambassador. Order the one Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


of your choice now, 
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Mich. 














Now, for the first time, you can buy Hydraulic 
Electric Power Units with built-in Gyrol Fluid 
Drive for all your tough jobs requiring electric 
motors, such as—conveyors, centrifugals, mixers, 
winders, spinners, and other machines where low 
starting current, smooth acceleration, overload pro- 
tection and shock absorption are highly desirable 
characteristics. 





And you can get these new units, equipped with 
frames made to standard NEMA mounting bolt 
hole dimensions and powered by dependable, con- 
stant speed AC motors. 


No on-the-job engineering is necessary. No expen- 
sive controls are required. Wiring is actually sim- 
plified. Read these advantages: 


At the snap of a switch, the motor starts unloaded 
and comes up to 85% of full speed before starting 
the load. This saves more than 50% in current 
usually expended in starting. It eliminates the need 
to overmotor jobs . . . gives complete protection 
from shock to both motor and driven machinery. 


Acceleration is positive but gradual, without vibra- 
tion or jerking. There’s no metal-to-metal connec- 
tion between driving unit and driven machinery. 
Shocks are absorbed in a cushion of oil. Simply 
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M-0-0:T-H POWER 


GYROL FLUID DRIVE 
HYDRAULIC ELECTRIC 
POWER UNITS 














adjusting the oil level in fluid drive adjusts the 
degree of load transmitted by the motor. 


Thus, Gyrol Fluid Drive insures longer wear, 
better performance and lower upkeep costs for 
your machines and motors. 


Units powered with 5 and 7% HP motors are 
available now. Other units, powered by 1, 1%, 2, 
3, 10, 15 and 20 HP motors, will be ready for fall 
delivery. Ask your Power Transmission Dealer for 
prices and data. If he cannot supply you, phone or 
write the nearest American Blower Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division ot American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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ASBESTOS -MAGNESIA 

INSULATION EFFICIENTLY 
MAINTAINS STEAM .: 
TEMPERATURES IN 
OUTDOOR PIPES EVEN % 

’ WwHEN ICICLES 

— FORM ON THEM/ of 
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ASBESTOS-MAGNESIA 
INSULATED PIPES CARRY ~ 
STEAM HEAT 24 MILES a 
THROUGH THIS HOUSING PROJECT / 
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Yes, typical examples of the amazing insulation 
qualities of K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia. 
K&M “‘Featherweight”’ can be used in every industrial 
or commercial application where heat loss from pipes 
is a factor. K&M ‘“Featherweight”’ is fire-resistant, 
strong and durable. . . gives maintenance-free service 
... lasts for generations. Write us for further details. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
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Dynamic Dramatics 
Regarding your Feb. 21 exhibition of po 


LETTERS 


judgment in rebuffing “My Name Is Aqu 
lon,” please be informed that here is on 
more vote for M. Aumont, proving th 
American women are every bit as receptiy 
as their Parisian sisters to the courses ; 
Jeanatomy given at the Lyceum .. . Here 
an actor who doesn’t let his basic benedig 
tions demobilize his dynamic dramatics. 
has a summer-storm spontaneity and tl 
crystal clarity of firm winter within the en 
brace of his talent. I found Aumont and hi 
play completely “Pierresistible.” 


Kay McGowan 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Others found the play resistible. “Aqui 


lon’s” producers have announced its closin 
this week after 31 performances. 


In connection with your article on Gregg 


shorthand ( Newsweek, Feb. 21), the fol 
lowing reply from Washington to an inqui 


addressed by me is interesting: “The Housa: 


of Representatives and the United State 
Senate each has seven stenographers wh 
report the proceedings of the two house 
All of these use the Pitman system.” 


J. E. Bacon 


Little Rock, Ark. 
>. 


. - Despite all the ballyhoo about the 


advantages of this “longer” shorthand sy 
tem, it should be fairly obvious that it wil 
be less rapid, less effective, and, in short 
another concession to the school of educato 
who would teach Latin so that the students 
do not learn Latin, algebra so that the stu 
dents cannot work algebra, and literature sa 
that the students do not get to know Shake 


speare. In short, it is a move to take the 


speed out of Gregg. 


WALTER MEIDEN 


Columbus, Ohio 


























*Gregg or Pitman 


(Continued on Page 4 
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THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


7©6333 


NEW MEXICO 


























AMERICA’S DAIRYLAND 








In every state live some 
of the three million people who own 


the business-managed electric companies a ; 





And in cities and towns everywhere live another 
72,000,000 indirect owners—probably including 
you. Much of the money you put into bank savings 
and life insurance premiums is put to work for you 


in electric company securities. 


Nearly everybody owns these companies that serve 





nearly everybody! What affects them affects you. 


= 
It is to your benefit to know the facts about your electric service, 
and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this advertise- 


ment is published by America’s business-managed 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*&Company names on request from this magazine 


, tax-paying 






HELEN HAYES stars in the ELECTRIC THEATRE. 
Hear it every Sunday, CBS, 9 P. M., EST. 








Model 32: 

From 120 to 
450 hp. For 
slow-speed 
heavy-duty 

service. 
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Model 38 
Opposed-Piston Engine: 
960 to 1920 hp. for ma- 


rine service. 
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Model 33 
Stationary 
Engine: 500 
to 2000 hp. 


Model 38 
Opposed- 
Piston 


Engine: cat 
960 to i} te oi! 
1920 hp. (AG Le | 























Model 42: 60 and 90 hp 
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Model 48 Marine Engine: 
3.5 to 80 hp. 





Model 37: 
500 to 


(isso When if comes 


fo Diesel Power... 
From 3.5 hp. to 3500 hp. 


Low-cost, efficient power for all marine services ».<« 
modern, dependable power for newest, fastest road 
locomotives ... economical power for largest to small- 
est municipal and industrial plants , .. Fairbanks-Morse 
is the proved source for the full range of diesel appli- 
cations. For skilled assistance and impartial recom- 
mendation for the diesel for your specific service, 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


A name worth remembering 
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Model 31: 
Diesel generating set with 
kw. ratings from 118 to 
360 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + PUMPS « SCALES 
MOTORS + GENERATORS + STOKERS + RAILROAD MOTOR 
CARS end STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT +¢ MAGNETOS 
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Model 31: 2100 to 3500 hp. 


S/N? 
tae rgial 
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Whatever Became of... 


I've often wondered what ever happened 
to Casimir Kaliszewski, the rookie Detroit 
policeman who was shot by gunmen almost 
23 years to the day after his patrolman 


Newsweek 


Patrolman Kaliszewski: Rarin’ to go 


father was killed in the same way (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 2, 1948). If I recall correctly, 
you said he wasn’t expected to live... 


RoBeRT GUMBRECHT 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


After spending more than thirteen weeks 
in the hospital, Patrolman Kaliszewski, with 
a new silver plate in his head, is now con- 
valescing at his Detroit home, impatient for 
return to duty. For his part in foiling the 
holdup attempt, Kaliszewski received a pre- 
cinct citation. His four assailants are now 
awaiting trial. 


Harris & Ewing Acme 


Earl Browder and Harry Bridges 


> Whatever became of Earl Browder, Harty 
Bridges, James M. Landis, and Kay Francis? 


L. L. Porter 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Earl Browder is the New York representa- 
tive of Soviet publishing interests in the 
United States. 

Harry Bridges, still president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warelhouse- 
men’s Union, is recuperating at his San Fran- 
cisco home from an operation for ulcers. 

Former CAB Chairman James M. Landis 
has opened a private law office in Washing- 


Newsweek, March 14, 1949 
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fLver sit off & Clolla ? 


Even before you sit down you'll notice 
that Stratocruiser seats are different. 
They are wider, roomier, and look 
definitely restful and inviting. 

And when you settle down in the 
soft, foam-rubber cushions — mounted 
on nylon suspensions and covered with 
luxurious upholstery — it’s like float- 
ing on a cloud. 

Boeing engineers experimented with 
scores of seats — 61 different models, 
hundreds of variations—before achiev- 
ing their goal — a seat that would give 
gentle, comfortable support to every 
type of passenger from a petite blonde 
to a 220-pound heavyweight. By spe- 
cial shock mountings they eliminated 
transmission of vibration through the 


SS OLEAN 


STRATOCRUES ER 


seat to the passenger. At your finger 
tips they put controls for your individ- 
ual reading light, stewardess call, seat- 
reclining adjustment, ash tray and 
“seat occupied” indicator. 

The Boeing Stratocruiser isn’t just 
another big airliner, but a true super- 
transport—revolutionary in concept, in 
performance and in passenger appeal. 
Its twin-deck spaciousness is matched 
by staunch Boeing construction, tre- 
mendous power and speed. It has the 
most advanced air conditioning, cabin 
altitude control, sound insulation and 
lighting ever built into an airplane. 
Even the color schemes and decorations 
are scientifically planned to give you 
the utmost in travel pleasure. 









Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 
Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 


1 Outstanding passenger appeal—spaciousness 
and comfort. 


2 Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance. 


3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 


A Greater speed and payload, easier main- 
tenance, resulting in low operating cost. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 





COFFEE URNS 


STEAM TABLES (— 


EMBOSSING PRESSES 


TYPECASTERS 


STILLS 


STERILIZERS 


POPCORN VENDORS 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


WATER HEATERS 


SHOE & HAT MACHINERY 


OR ANY DEVICE 
UTILIZING HEAT 





You'll like the performance of 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer PYROFLEX Elec- 
tric Heating Units can be shaped to 
any need, bent to any shape, fitted 
to any space. They can be used to 
heat from the surface of a container 
inward .. . or located inside, can be 
immersed in liquids. They can be 
mounted on moving or stationary 
members of any machine. Heat can 
be constant, or turned on and off, 
periodically or cyclicly, automati- 
cally by thermostats, limit switches 
or other devices sensitive to changed 
conditions. Heat is efficient, flame- 


less, smokeless, easily spotted, localized 
and confined. Efficiently converting 
electrical energy into convenient and 
dependable heat, Cutler-Hammer 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 
will serve you faithfully and well. 
They are good products because 
they are the products of long experi- 
ence and research. You can rest your 
reputation upon them. That is what 
the name Cutler-Hammer means. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. ... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 









THE BETTER ELECTRIC 


== PYROFLEX = 






HEATING UNITS 
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Acm 


James M. Landis and Kay Francis 


ton, D.C., and is currently representing the 
employes of American Overseas Airlines in 
fighting plans to sell AOA to Pan American. 

Kay Francis is now appearing in a play 
“Favorite Stranger,” making one-night stands 
in Texas and Oklahoma. 


L’ Affaire Gieseking 


I wish to commend you for the excellent 
piece of reporting that was done in your 
Feb. 7 issue on “The Gieseking Affair.” 


STANLEY D. OsMAN 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


P It is not a credit to the democratic tradi- 
tions of the United States that such great 
artists as Walter Gieseking and Wilhelm 
Furtwangler—who have been cleared by de- 
nazification courts in Germany—should be 
forced to cancel their trips here and deprive 
true music lovers of an opportunity to hear 
them because of a few rabble-rousing organi- 
zations... 


BLANCA DEL Rio 
New York City 


®.. . I cannot see how Americans would 
be culturally enriched by the artistry of a 
Flagstad, a Gieseking, a Furtwangler, when 
obviously these artists place a higher sense 
of value on their musicianship than on their 
morality. Certainly such honors as_ they 
earned were not enjoyed by anti-Nazis . . . 


ALICE METCHIK 
Woodside, N. Y. 
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152 West 42 Stree? 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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More real beauty... 
More real visibility see 
More real room... 


Exciting new features 


a, 








DESOTO 


presents a brilliantly styled 
Hew (Cal } THE CAR DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 


lm’ 


Here is what thoughtful people everywhere 
have been looking for and hoping for! 

Here, at last, is a car that gives you 
all the best features of modern design 
without demanding a single sacrifice in 
your comfort, safety or convenience. 

The engineers and artists who designed 
this new De Soto knew exactly what they 
wanted and what they didn’t want! They 
wanted a car that would be a joy to look 
at and a thrill to own. But they also wanted 
a car designed to fit YOU, instead of you 
having to fit the car. 

That meant a lot of things. It meant a 
car you could walk into, not wriggle into. 
It meant a lower car without stealing your 
head-and-hat room, or cutting down on 
your road clearance. 

It meant a steering wheel that didn’t hit 
your knees. It meant more leg room for all 









passengers. Not only bigger windows but 
luxurious chair-high seats to give you 
more real visibility, not less, 

They wanted you, if necessary, to be 
able to change a tire. If someone dented 
your fender, they wanted you to be able 
to have it fixed economically. And they 
didn’t expect you to rebuild your garage. 

They knew you wanted a car that lets 
you drive without shifting. So here is Fluid 
Drive and Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift with a 
record of billions of miles of carefree, 
effortless driving. 

Ask your dealer to show you every new 
feature of thisnew De Soto, Compare it with 
any other car at any price. Then decide! 

Tune in “HIT THE JACKPOT” 


every Tuesday night over all CBS stations 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


CARFIEID 


Vattored 
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STANDARDIZED for your budget! 


When men’s suits can boast of the same high standards at all 
times... high standards both in fabric and in styling and tailoring... 





it can spell only one thing...top value for you. And when 

the price is only $49.75... it spells top value for your budget. hee Sab; 10 
Garfield “Ace”, Tailored by Merit boast of all of them. 
That’s why they’re Ace’s in men’s clothing. 

FABRIC BY GARFIELD - TAILORED BY MERIT for value! 


if you can’t locate a dealer, write Merit Clothing Co., Inc., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and we will direct you. 


thats planned 
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kor Your Information 


NEWS SWITCH: Even though the sudden Molotoff-Vyshin- 
sky shift came as a surprise, NEwsweex’s Foreign Affairs 
department had been accumulating information on the 
situation inside Russia for months. The big Soviet shuffle 
fitted into reports received here like the final piece in an 
intricate jigsaw puzzle. Putting that puzzle together in- 
volved numerous last-minute switches in the cover, in 
space, and in editorial and production schedules, all time- 
consuming and expensive. We think the result (see page 
28) made it worth-while. 


° 
DECADE OF DEFTNESS: Ten years ago this week John 
Lardner was introduced to NEwswEEkK readers as a man 
with a facile pen and a smooth but biting metaphor, who 
recognized significant developments on the sport front. A 
month and a half after inaugurating Sport Week he recog- 
nized that a horse named Johns- 
town was going to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby and gave his new 
public a dividend by correctly 
picking Challedon to finish sec- 
ond. Since that time Lardner’s ad- 
vice on Derby and pennant win- 
ners has been widely sought, and 
on occasion he has been chased 
over the border by irate readers 
who placed too much confidence 
in his selections. This week on page 74 he salutes Joe Louis, | 
a champion whose great stature he has rarely had to de- 
fend. Lardner began his writing career in the field at the 
same time Louis came out of Detroit to gather this era of 
sports history to himself. We think the Sport Week con- 
ductor has celebrated his tenth -anniversary most appro- 
priately by writing one of his very best pieces to date. 


ON THE NOSE: In Newsweek's Nov. 15, 1948, issue 
Periscope featured a two-column box headed “The Truman 
Cabinet” which began: “Here’s the outlook on present and 
prospective Cabinet members.” The forecast included this 
statement: “Defense Secretary Forrestal will be leaving. 
Most likely successor is Louis A. Johnson, former Assistant 
Secretary of War.” 


THE HARD WAY: The amazing round-the-world flight of 
the B-50 Lucky Lady II (see page 17) brought ba k vivid 
memories to one NEwsweeEk contributing editor. About 
twenty years ago the Question Mark, a Fokker monoplane, 
flew almost 11,000 miles, refueling aloft for almost seven 
days. The chief pilot of the Question Mark admits: “We 
didn’t know much about it then. All we used was a hose 
feeding into a funnel. We didn’t know what friction would 
do. Our special grease cups didn’t work very well, and we 
all but wore some of the engine parts through.” That pilot 
was an Air Force major in those days. Now he’s Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, ex-chief, United States Air Force. 


THE COVER: Russia’s new Foreign Minister Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, wasn’t even discussed or considered at our 
regular weekly cover conference at- 
tended by key editors last Thursday. 
But when Radio Moscow sputtered 
out the bare announcement of the 
Kremlin changes early Saturday 
morning, the cover we had selected 
went out the window to make way 
for Vyshinsky (photo by Keystone). 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 


What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Look for Forrestal to remain active in 
Washington by pushing for approval of 
most of the Hoover commission’s plans 
to reorganize the government. He will 
team up with Hoover in a private citizens’ 
group to back the reorganization . . . 
Some House Democratic leaders admit 
privately that they may have been too 
hasty in weakening the power of the 
Rules Committee. They're afraid they 
may have difficulty stopping a revived 
Townsend plan in a period of deflation 
. . » On two different recent occasions 
Army Secretary Royall has offered his 
resignation—both times in writing. On 
receiving the second, Truman called 
Royall to the White House and told him 
to stay on—at least temporarily . . . After 
a sharp debate, the Hoover commission 
will recommend that the rivers and har- 
bors work of the Army Engineers be 
transferred to the Interior Department. 


Publie-Works Planning 

A quiet campaign is under way in 
Washington to set up a large inventory 
of proposed public works, Except for 
public roads, the Federal government 
now has no extensive construction pro- 
jects in the planning stage. States and 
cities have done more _public-works 
planning. To catch up, Federal Works 
Administrator Fleming wants a multimil- 
lion-dollar program of Federal projects 
lined up for any economic emergency. He 
argues that it takes from six to eighteen 
months to do advance planning for most 
Federal buildings and that the greater the 
advance planning the smaller the final 
cost. In connection with the program 
Congress is expected to appropriate $40,- 
000,000 to make surveys and purchase 
sites for new post offices. 


Anti-Inflation Mixup 

It isn’t generally known, but the White 
House and Democratic leaders on Capitol 
Hill got their signals crossed on Truman’s 


anti-inflation program. The bill, calling . 


for stand-by allocation, rationing, and 
price-control authority, was sent up to 
Speaker Rayburn, who referred it to the 
bill clerk. Copies were released inad- 
vertently to the press—before the Ad- 
ministration had intended any Demo- 
cratic leader to introduce it. Chairman 
Spence of the House Banking Commit- 
tee, thinking this was the go-ahead signal, 
put his name on the measure and dropped 
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it in the hopper. The President’s eco- 
nomic advisers had wanted to mark time 
until they could determine more accurate- 
ly whether the country was heading for 
recession or more inflation. 


Note on the S.0.B. Row 

Major General Vaughan, Truman’s 
military aide, learned last week that the 
same Argentine decoration which made 
so much trouble for him had been 
awarded previously, and without protest, 
to Gen. Omar Bradley, Army Chief of 
Staff, and Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, 
Chief of Naval Operations. “They did 
what I did,” he explained. “They called 
the State Department and asked whether 
they should accept and how.” 


National Notes 

At least four Federal employes in 
government field offices in New York 
have been dismissed or suspended on 
the ground of disloyalty within the last 
two months. Another eighteen have re- 
signed while under FBI investigation 
. . . Although wide publicity was given 
the refueling in air of Lucky Lady II, 
the B-50 which circled the globe non- 
stop, the Air Force flatly refuses to dis- 
cuss the technique (see page 17), It 
suggests that questioners get in touch 
with the British, who perfected the sys- 
tem the U. S. is now using . . . Congress 
will give the brush-off to the Hoover 
commission’s proposal to take all post- 
masterships out of politics . . . There’s a 


drive within the Navy Department to 
increase the funds going to anti-sub- 
marine research. 
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Trends Abroad 

All asphalt roads in Albania, first paved 
by Mussolini’s engineers, are being put 
in first-class military condition under the 
supervision of Russian technicians. In- 
cidentally, the island of Saseno off the 
Albania coast reportedly is being built 
up as a potential Soviet submarine base 
. . . Reliable Czech informants say that 
almost three-fourths of the 12,170,000 
Czechoslovaks are at least passively op- 
posed to Communism. The proportion of 
all-out Czech Communists is estimated 
at about 15% of the population—mostly 
among the industrial working class . 
The overland escape route to Austria and 
Italy via Yugoslavia is drying up for 
Rumanian refugees. Not only have 
Rumanian frontier guards been greatly 
increased but the number attempting to 
get away through this channel, mainly 
handled by professional smugglers, has 
been steadily dwindling. This is due in 
part to reports that many of the escapees 
have been detained in Yugoslav labor 
camps. 


Communist War Pledges 

Experts generally agree that the re- 
cent pledges by European and American 
Communists to support Russia in the 
event of war do not mean that war is 





The State Department has set July 1 
as the target date for transferring the 
administration of occupied Germany 
to civilian control. The top civilian, 
with the Army commander serving 
under him, is to bear the title of U. S. 
High Commissioner. Under considera- 
tion for the post is ECA Ambassador 
Averell Harriman. 

Other proposed diplomatic shifts: 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is being of- 
fered the ambassadorship to Paris. 

Should she accept, Charles E. Bohl- 
en, State Department counselor, is 
likely to accompany her as minister- 
counselor of the embassy. 

If Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith 
finally decides not to return to Mos- 
cow, the embassy probably will re- 
main in charge of the counselor. Alter- 
nately, one of the lesser-known career 
officers may be sent as ambassador. 





State Department Diplomatic Shifts 
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Although Ambassador Lewis Doug- 
las would like to return to the U.S., 
he is being urged to stay in London 
until fall. No change is expected in 
the Rome post, where Ambassador 
James C. Dunn’s performance is re- 
garded as outstanding. 

Within the department, Assistant 
Secretary John E. Peurifoy is Secretary 
Acheson’s choice for the new post of § 
Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration. However, Peurifoy, who has 
an influential following in the Senate, 
is receiving feelers from the White 
House as to his availability for one of 
the three service Under Secretaryships 
in the defense establishment. 

George Kennan is being asked to re- 
main as director of the Policy Planning 
Staff but will be relieved of the opera- 
tional chores now interfering with his 
policymaking responsibility. 
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imminent. They do believe, however, 
that the Reds will promote more exten- 
sive strikes, sabotage, and civil strife 
aimed at preventing European economic 
and military recovery. They also believe 
that Russia is trying to separate the loyal, 
fanatical Communists from the fellow 
travelers and Titos. And they point out 
that Moscow can conduct a “peace of- 
fensive” at the same time it is ordering 
increased opposition to capitalism. Fur- 
ther, the experts find the pledges en- 
couraging because they (1) show the 
Kremlin now believes world capitalism 
has achieved “temporary stabilization,” 
(2) indicate the Reds have lost hope of 
attracting big popular followings in the 
West, and (3) make it unmistakably 
clear that previous Communist protesta- 
tions of peaceful, patriotic, and dem- 
ocratic purposes were pure propaganda. 


The Mindszenty Trial 

Best diplomatic judgment now is that 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty probably 
won a great long-term moral victory in 
his recent Budapest trial. His Eminence is 
credited with accomplishing at least three 
major purposes: First, by his manner, 
appearance, and testimony he convinced 
the outside world that he had been mal- 
treated before the trial, thus shocking 
free peoples everywhere. Second, he “re- 
nounced”—but did not deny having writ- 
ten—a pre-trial warning that he might be 
forced to confess to crimes of which he 
was innocent. He thus reminded the 
world of his warning and by implication 
confirmed it, Finally, by making what 
might seem at first sight to be a partial 
confession, he probably did as much as 
was humanly possible to shield the lesser 
Hungarian clergy from the Communist 
wrath which would have fallen upon 
them if he had openly defied his accusers. 


Sovict Pressure on Sweden 

The Russians plan to use Poland in 
the campaign to insulate Sweden from 
association with the West. The Swedes 
are vitally interested in the right to free 
passage in the Baltic, But inspired com- 
mentaries in Warsaw have stressed Po- 
land’s need to insure that Baltic relation- 
ships are not “contaminated” by the 
influence of “Western imperialists.” More- 
over, an unreported sentence in a com- 
muniqué issued after Foreign Minister 
Modzelewski had conferred with his en- 
voys to Scandinavian countries said they 
“discussed matters connected with the 
implementation of peaceful neighborly 
collaboration between Baltic states.” 


Foreign Notes 

A Communist plot to kill General Van 
Fleet and top American officers in Greece 
was uncovered by U.S. intelligence last 
week, The ringleaders were arrested by 
Greek police and have disclosed the 
names of their confederates . . . The 
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Yugoslavs have apparently quit supply- 
ing the Greek guerrillas with army uni- 
forms. Recently captured guerrillas were 
dressed in Bulgarian clothes. The clandes- 
tine free Greek radio also has been 
moved from Yugoslavia and is believed to 
be operating in Bulgaria . . . British 
directors of the Suez Canal Co. are 
negotiating with Egyptian officials for 
construction of a new canal parallel to 
the present one, which goes to Egypt 
when the concession ends in 1968. The 
canal now is crowded with oil traffic. 
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Truman Chats With Industry 

Truman’s quiet sessions at Blair House 
with industry leaders will probably be- 
come the Fair Deal’s permanent pipeline 
to the business world. The President has 
held five thus far, the latest just before 
he left for Key West. They'll be resumed 
when he returns. At a typical recent ses- 
sion five or six manufacturers of capital 
and consumer goods went over the sales, 
prices, profits, and employment outlook 
of their plants for 1949 and reported on 
results so far. All reported their January- 
February employment higher than a year 
ago. After the industry picture was pre- 
sented, government policies were out- 
lined by three members of the Cabinet— 
Treasury Secretary Snyder (on spending 
and taxation), Labor Secretary Tobin 
(after repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act), 
and Attorney General Clark (on anti- 
trust enforcement). The meeting ended 
with Truman calling for teamwork while 
he and guests munched sandwiches, 


Income-Tax Checkups 

Nothing is being said about it public- 
ly, but the Internal Revenue Bureau is 
making more frequent income-tax checks 
on the “little fellows.” Field investigators 
will sample all types of returns, large and 
small. The bureau believes that a good 
many persons in the middle and lower 
tax brackets are lax in making out their 
returns because they're under the impres- 
sion no check will be made on them. The 
program also will be designed to provide 
the bureau with positive information on 
the kind of errors taxpayers make in fill- 
ing out present forms. 


Business Footnotes 

Administration spokesmen will desig- 
nate Truman’s economic program as a 
“stabilization” rather than “anti-inflation” 
program . . . Despite a few individual 
production cutbacks, the total output of 
automobiles and trucks this month is ex- 
pected to soar to 526,000 units—highest 
monthly level since 1941. Improvement 
in steel supplies is one reason . . . The 
Administration’s proposed public-welfare 
legislation, providing relief for all the 
needy, has a dim future. Even loyal 
Democrats in the House are afraid of the 
astronomical cost the legislation might 





involve in any time of depression . . . 
John Edelman, veteran legislative repre- 
sentative of the CIO’s Textile Workers 
Union of America, is a likely successor 
to John W. Gibson as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor . . . Administration aides are 
digging furiously at their law books to 
see if there is any authority under which 
the President could temporarily extend 
rent control after March 31, if the Sen- 
ate filibuster prevents action before then. 
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Movie Notes 

Bing Crosby may virtually quit the 
films before long in favor of television. 
He would make only an occasional movie 
for an annuity-type deal like the one 
he’s worked out with Walt Disney for 
a role in “Ichabod and Mr. Toad,” 
for fall release. Crosby will get a share 
of that film’s profits over a long period 
, Robert Donat is likely to play 
Long John Silver in Disney’s first all- 
live-action picture, “Treasure Island,” 
set for shooting in England. Bobby Dris- 
coll of “So Dear to My Heart” will be 
Jim . . . RKO boss Howard Hughes has 
$500,000 invested in original stories for 
immediate production . . . The radio give- 
away craze will be lampooned in an up- 
coming film titled “Jackpot.” 


Radio Lines 

Jimmy Durante is looking for a re- 
placement for his program partner Alan 
Young . . . Burns and Allen and other 
leading Hollywood comedians, worried 
about the progress of television, may 
bring their shows to New York next sea- 
son so they can take advantage of the 
East Coast’s more professional video op- 
erations . . . Penny Singleton is. being 
replaced as “Blondie” after nearly eleven 
years because the sponsor, Colgate, 
wants a new interpretation of the char- 
acter .. . Bob Hope will take his troupe 
on another tour in May. His recent se- 
ries of 35 one-night stands grossed a 
whopping $612,000 It’s still a 
tossup whether Bing Crosby will switch 
to Chesterfield next season or stick with 
Philco, 


Book Notes 

Edward R. Stettinius has sent to 
Doubleday the completed manuscript of 
a book dealing with the Yalta conference 
period, when he was Secretary of State 
. . . Rosamond Marshall, author of 
“Kitty” and “Duchess Hotspur,” will 
make a 35-city personal-appearance tour 
starting in late April to launch her new 
book, “Celeste.” It’s a racy story about 
Los Angeles at the turn of the century 
... “Lead, Kindly Light,” Vincent Shee- 
an’s book about the life and teachings 
of Gandhi, will appear in August .. . 
A forthcoming whodunit has the en- 
gaging title “I'll Cut Your Throat Again, 
Kathleen.” 
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Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> The 8lst Congress is turning out to be flypaper to Truman’s 
so-called Fair Deal program. The greater the effort fo extricate 
legislation, the tighter it sticks. 


The principal reasons for this are: (1) uncertainty about the 
economic outlook, (2) narrowness of the Democratic ma- 
jorities in the House and Senate, and (3) the disrupting effect 
of the civil-liberties fight on these majorities. 


Growing tension between White House and Capitol, actu- 
ally the result rather than the cause of this situation, is now 
making it worse. 


> Truman is insisting that the election gave him and the 81st 
Congress a mandate to push through his social and economic 
program promptly and without change. 


Congressional leaders are warning him not to overestimate 
his mandate. They are pointing out that some of his most 
loyal supporters in Congress won’t go down the line for the 
whole of the Fair Deal. 


Leaders are now grumbling about Truman’s “cockiness.” 
White House aides are complaining about the “run-out” of 
some Administration Democrats in Congress. 


> Already these frictions are generating enough dissension 
among Democrats to give Republicans the balance of power in 
many committees. And these dissensions are likely to multiply 
as personal sensibilities become involved. 


Some of the President’s friends are confident, however, that 
Truman’s hand will be strengthened by public support as the 
fight goes on and issues clarify. 


> Proposed changes in the Senate rules to control filibusters 
are the most serious immediate irritant to relations between 
Democrats. 


Whatever the outcome of the present filibuster fight, differ- 
ences between the Southern and Administration wings of the 
party over civil liberties will keep the party split. 
Southerners were angered by Truman’s insistence upon a 
serious effort to break the filibuster and even more so by his 
announcement that he favored majority cloture. And North- 
ern Democrats complained that his intervention only compli- 
cated their problems. 


> Chances for any civil-liberties legislation at this session now 
are negligible. 

Even if Senate rules are changed, which now is unlikely, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee may hold up anti-lynching and 
anti-poll tax legislation too long to permit floor action, Chair- 
man McCarran sympathizes with the Southern position. 


> Even rent-control renewal which seemed certain a week 
ago, now is being jeopardized by the quarrel over civil liber- 
ties. Only the personal intervention of House Leader Mc- 
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Cormack persuaded the House Banking Committee to reject 
an amendment abolishing landlord discrimination against 
racial minorities. 


This amendment will dog the bill through the House and 
Senate. It probably will be beaten but may delay the bill be- 
yond the expiration date of the present control act, March 31, 


Another amendment to guarantee landlords a “reasonable re- 
turn” on the “fair value” of their properties is being pushed 
by a group of Republicans, It will prolong the fight further. 


> The 75-cent minimum-wage bill, which also seemed a sure 
thing early in the session, is running into serious trouble. 


It may be cut to 60 or 65 cents somewhere along the line, in 
spite of a personal campaign by Labor Secretary Tobin, sup- 
ported by Congressional leaders. 


> Taft-Hartley repeal is in the worst tangle of any of the 
Truman measures. It will now take weeks, perhaps months, 
to get it unsnarled. 


A Republican-Democratic coalition, outraged by the decision 
of the Administration majority on the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee to report the Labor Department repeal bill, will try to 
rewrite the measure on the floor. The result will probably be 
one of the longest debates ever conducted in the Senate. 


Labor’s two-package plan for the outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act now and revision of the Wagner Act later 
is now dead. It was turned down by a 16-to-9 vote in the 
House Labor Committee. 


> How to stop the Rankin veterans’ bill is another problem 
making trouble for Democratic strategists. They now think 
they can’t prevent its passage by the House. 


House rules reforms pushed through by the Democrats at the 
start of this session make it impossible to bottle up the meas- 
ure in the Rules Committee. So this committee plans to give 
it right of way in order to keep control of the time allotted 
speakers in floor debate. 


Leaders will rely upon the Senate to kill the measure. 


> Legislation outlawing the Communist Party may be pushed 
through as result of the American party’s announcement that 
Communist members won't fight for the U.S. in case of war 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Truman and his associates, who have always opposed this 
kind of legislation, may change in view of the shift in party line 
to a policy the President has called traitorous, 


> General Eisenhower’s role as temporary chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff won’t be affected by Louis Johnson’s ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Defense. 


However, the general probably won't remain in Washington 
after he winds up his temporary job settling service conflicts. 
Some of Eisenhower's friends thought he might have accepted 
a two-year assignment to the chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs 
under Forrestal. 
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problem 


Let Hewitt-Robins 
plan your system... 
and manufacture, 
install and service 


the equipment for 
you as well. 


Yes . . . Hewitt-Robins is the only company 
that can offer you full responsibility for the 
engineering and manufacture of complete belt 
conveyorized materials-handling systems. 


This means that you can be absolutely sure 
that all the elements will work together. 


Remember, too, Hewitt-Robins makes a com- 
Belt conveyors 


Ship loading 
Storage stackers 


Mixing and blending systems 
Power plant coal handling 
Aggregate handling plants 


Coal preparation plants 
and tipples 
Screening stations 
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Coke plant conveyor installations 
Self-unloading boat mechanisms 
Storage and reclaiming systems 
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plete line of carrying idlers, belting, screens, 
shakeouts, rubber hose and other items of 
materials-handling equipment. 


So whatever your business... whatever the 
size and type of your bulk materials-handling 
operations . . . it will pay you to get in 
touch with Hewitt- 
Robins right now! 


HEWITT-ROBINS 
INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 








HIGH STYLE AT LOW COST! 
This combination opens the door to many a 
merchandising miracle. 

Look around you at the smartest of the mod- 
ern writing tools, lipstick cases, Compacts, -cos- 
tume jewelry, home decorations. They all ‘‘look 
like a million dollars.” But a lot of them sell for 
cents! And, for the most part, the common 


design-denominator is Brass . . . with its rich 
brilliance, its remarkable range of color, its un- 
matchable cost-cutting workability. 

Many of these prodigious profit-earners are 
made of Bristol Brass sheet and rod. For mass- 
producers know they can bank on Bristol for 
Brass that never varies from original physical 
and dimensional specifications, or from sched- 
uled delivery dates. They know, also, that any 
co-operation they want is theirs for the asking 
from Bristol’s Sales Engineering Department. 
And these services and facilities are open to you, 
too, to assist in any phase of your new-product 
development. Just let us know what’s on your 
mind. Write. 


Th BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


15 Park Row, New York CIitTy 418 Frick BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA * 


1607 SouTH BROADWAY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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New Salvos From Both Sides 


Like the man watching a tennis match 
with a crick in his neck, the American 
public witnessed a bewildering succes- 
sion of events in the cold war last week, 
wondering who was entitled to leap over 
the net a winner: 
> On Wednesday, March 2, the Air Force 
startled the world with the announcement 
that it had just sent a B-50 bomber 
around the world nonstop, a feat which 
served notice that the atom bomb now 
was deliverable to any spot on the globe 
(see below). 
>The same day American Communist 
Party leaders, echoing their counterparts 
in France, Britain, Italy, Norway, and 
Germany, announced that if the United 
States waged war on the Soviet Union, 
they and their cohorts would do every- 
thing possible to sabotage that war effort 
(see page 18). 
> On Friday the Soviet Government an- 
nounced that its old warhorse, Vyache- 
slaff M. Molotoff, had been replaced as 
Foreign Minister by the U.S.S.R.’s chief 
invective hurler, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
with no hint of Molotoff’s future (for a 
complete analysis see Foreign Affairs, 
page 28). 
> The same day, the FBI, confirming 
fears that present-day Chamberses and 
Bentleys still filch government secrets, 
arrested a demure girl employe of the 
Justice Department’s internal security 
branch as she was passing secret docu- 
ments to a Russian employe of the United 
Nations beneath the Third Avenue E] in 
New York City (see page 18). 

The biggest puzzle unquestionably 
was the removal of Molotoff. Would he 
be made Premier, succeeding Stalin? It 
looked doubtful. Did it mean that Lav- 
renti P. Beria, chief of the secret police, 
or Georgi M. Malenkoff, a powerful 
Politburo figure, would emerge with in- 
creased influence? Beyond doubt, Malen- 
koff, a Molotoff critic, stood to gain the 
most. And if he became more powerful? 

Already, there was mounting evidence 
of Malenkoff influence on cold-war poli- 
cies and strategy. A disciple of a return 
to the old “world revolution” scheme, he 
had played a major part in the recent 
Communist shift in that direction. 

Plainly, if the U.S.S.R. still could not 


match Uncle Sam’s long A-bomb arm, 


Uncle Joe Stalin still had a long arm of 
Ls _— “ . . ” 
iis own. By reviving “revolutionist” tac- 


tics throughout the globe, Moscow could 
skillfully plant the seeds of unrest, strife, 
and potential sabotage to the advantage 
of the Soviet Union. 


Target Anywhere 


In Washington one morning last week 
every single news bureau in the city 
found its phones jangling. The Air Force 
was calling. Mysteriously, newsmen were 
invited to place themselves on two-hour 
notice to fly to an unknown point to cov- 
er an undisclosed story. Some 70 news- 
men accepted, 

Last Tuesday, March 1, at 9 p.m. the 
two-hour alert came. Reporting at the 
National Airport at 11, the newsmen 
milled around, launching rumors like 
ram-jets. A half hour later—after they 
were incommunicado in the air—the se- 
crecy was lifted: The first nonstop round- 


the-world flight in history was to be 
completed at Carswell Air Force Base, 
Fort Worth, Texas, the next morning. 
Arriving grimy and bearded at Cars- 
well early Wednesday, the newsmen were 
briefed: The plane was the B-50 Super- 
fortress Lucky Lady II; it carried a crew 
of 14; it had been fueled in mid-air by 


-B-29 tanker planes at four spots around 


the globe. Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington, grinning and munching 
doughnuts, boasted: “This is an epochal: 
step in the development of air power. 
It turns a medium bomber into an inter- 
continental bomber.” Lt. Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, whose B-29s in wartime burned 
and atomized Japanese cities, was even 
blunter, Asked if the United States could 
now deliver an A-bomb anywhere in the 
world, he replied: “Let’s say any place 
that would require an atomic bomb.” 

As the newsmen listened, jaws agape, 
the Lucky Lady II, which averaged 249 
miles per hour on its 23,452-mile cir- 
cuit, already was roaring home over the 
plains of West Texas. At 9:22 a.m., as 
the B-50 (a redesigned version of the 
B-29) flashed over the Carswell control 
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tower, the newsmen broke for their 
phones. Within minutes, the unsuspect- 
ing world heard the news. 

Lucky and Unlucky: In arriving 
home exactly two minutes ahead of 
schedule, the Lucky Lady II had com- 
pleted the Carswell-to-Carswell circuit 
in 94 hours and one minute* and seen 
the sun rise five times in less than four 
days. Without deviating from course, it 
had gassed up in mid-air—at secret speeds 
and altitudes—from two or more tanker 
planes over Lagens airfield in the Azores, 
Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, Clark in the 
Philippines, and Hickam in Hawaii. Its 
zigzag course, OK'd by the State Depart- 
ment, avoided crossing the Iron Curtain 
anywhere, 

The B-50 had completed its record 
trip as shiny as a captain’s bars. 
‘Its 141-foot wings and cigar- 
shaped fuselage looked silvery 
and trim. Only the four nacelles 
for its 3,000-horsepower Pratt- 
Whitney engines were oil- 
smeared. It had enough gas 
left to fly seven and one-half 
hours more. Its supply of 
boned chicken, frankfurters, 
fruit cocktail, instant coffee, 
and 75 gallons of drinking 
water was only half consumed. 
Although it was equipped with 
its regular twelve .50-caliber 
machine guns, it had carried 
no bombs or ammunition. A 
box of Hi-Ho crackers gleamed 
through the bombardier’s win- 
dow. 

Amid all the glory some 
less spectacular news was 
overlooked. Another B-50 had left Cars- 
well one day earlier to try the globe- 
girdling stunt, only to be forced down 
in the Azores by engine fire. A B-29 
tanker which refueled Lucky Lady II 
over the Philippines was missing. An 
F-51 fighter sent out to search for it 
crashed (the pilot parachuted safely). 
Nonetheless, so startling was the Air 
Force’s achievement that, for once, its 
press agents could understate their case. 
Modestly they called the flight “routine,” 
its purpose “training.” 

Significance-- 

What the Lucky Lady II’s spectacular 
stunt demonstrates is that the Air Force 
can, if necessary, engage in interconti- 
nental bombing and deliver the A-bomb 
anywhere in the world—without the over- 
seas bases heretofore regarded as abso- 
lutely essential. 

Actually, the Air Force already pos- 
sessed intercontinental range—its six-en- 
gined B-36s (some 100 in number) could 
also do the job without refueling. But the 
round-the-world flight proves that, if 





*Fastest circumnavigation in history: William P. 
Odom’s A-26 Bombshell over a 19,645-mile route, 
in 73 hours, 5 minutes, and 11 seconds, including 
8 stops, in 1947. 
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need be, it could also use the 390 B-50s 
which it has on hand or on order. 

In practice, B-50 bombers and B-29 
tankers would take off from the same air- 


field and fly 2,000 miles or more together. 


The B-50 bomber would then refuel in 
mid-air from the B-29, which would re- 
turn to its base. From there on, the 
B-50 would fly its normal 2,300-mile 
combat radius, out and back, with 10,000 
pounds of bombs, It could be refueled by 
another tanker on the way home or en 
route to some other base elsewhere in 
the world, Thus from the new Aroostook 
base in Maine tanker-fed B-50s could 
range over virtually all Europe and North 
Africa or across the North Pole to Asia. 

The intercontinental-refuel technique 
had been known in theory since Gen. 





Carl Spaatz (then a major) kept his 
Question Mark flying over San Diego for 
six days in 1929. However, proof of the 
theory by the Lucky Lady II flight does 
not mean that it is yet wholly practical. 
The Air Force’s pride in the possibility 
of intercontinental bombing does not 
blind it to the desirability of overseas 
bases. It knows that the closer it is based 
to any enemy, the more massive and con- 
tinuous attack it can mount. It hopes that 
it never need resort to intercontinental 
bombing, but knows it can. So, of course, 
can other nations, friend or foe. 

The meaning of the first nonstop 
global flight is not likely to be lost abroad. 
To America’s friends, it brings confidence 
that the Air Force can reply to any ag- 
gressor with atomic counterattack even 
if all overseas bases are lost temporarily. 
To any would-be enemies, it gives un- 
mistakable warning that quick victories 
on land will not bring even temporary 
immunity to air attacks. 


Russia Firsters 


Not that anyone still had doubts about 
it but just for the sake of the record, 
the Communist Party U.S.A. announced 


International 


Lucky Lady II (below) is refueled by a B-29 tanker 


last week that it too was on the “world 
revolution” bandwagon. In the event of 
war between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, its loyalties would be with 
Russia. 

The Communist Parties of France, 
Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and Nor- 
way had already told where they would 
stand if the Red Army invaded their 
countries—right behind the Red Army, 
helping the invasion along in every way 
possible (see page 29). On Wednesday 
March 2, William Z. Foster, national 
chairman of the American party, and 
Eugene Dennis, general _ secretary, 
chimed in with an impassioned 450-word 
statement that said in sum: “Us, too.” 

Dennis is one of the eleven Commu- 
nist leaders currently on trial in New 
York Federal Court, on charges 
of conspiracy to advocate the 
overthrow of the government 
by force and violence. Foster 
originally was indicted with 
him, but he was severed from 
the case when his doctors testi- 
fied that he was too ill with 
heart disease to leave his bed. 

In characteristic party jar- 
gon, they declared: “If, de- 
spite the efforts of the peace 
forces of America and the 
world, Wall Street should suc- 
ceed in plunging the world into 
war, we would oppose it as an 
unjust, aggressive, imperialist 
war, as an undemocratic and 
anti-socialist war, destructive of 
the deepest interests of the 
American people and _ all 
humanity. 

“Even as Lincoln, while a congress- 
man, opposed the unjust, annexationist 
Mexican War and demanded its termina- 
tion, so would we Communists cooper- 
ate with all democratic forces to defeat 
the predatory war aims of American im- 
perialism and bring such a war to a 
speedy conclusion on the basis of a 
democratic peace.” 

At his Thursday press conference 
Harry S. Truman spoke for the over- 
whelming majority of Americans. “I have 
no comment to make on the statements 
of traitors,” he declared. 


SPIES: 


The Girl and the Russian 


“Brilliant” was the word everyone 
tagged on Judith Coplon. A baby-faced, 
sad-eyed brunette, she had won honors 
for her personality and her academic 
achievement at James Madison High 
School in Brooklyn and at Barnard Col- 
lege in New York. When she graduated 
cum laude in 1943, the yearbook noted 
her “astute, analytical mind,” her “in- 


.imitable brand of sophistication,” the 


ease with which she was moved “to deep 
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pathos or wild merriment,” and her 
“great gift of righteous indignation.” 

Her record in government service, 
while not so phenomenal, promised a 
solid career. On leaving school, she got 
a job with the Justice Department’s eco- 
nomic warfare section as an “economic 
journalist.” In 1945 she was transferred 
from New York to Washington and as- 
signed as a political analyst in the in- 
ternal security section. There she was 
known as a chatty and vivacious girl but 
also as a hard worker. When other work- 
ers quit for the day at the Justice De- 
partment building, she was often still at 
her desk in her private - office. 

Judith Coplon had shown no leftish 
tendencies in college; her father was a 
lifelong Republican; she spoke with great 
respect of the FBI; and even in security- 
conscious Washington, she acted like a 
person with nothing to hide. 

Then a “routine” loyalty check showed 
that she had “subversive” acquaintances. 
Immediately the Justice Department cut 
off Miss Coplon’s access to vital materials 
and the FBI began trailing her. On her 
visits to New York, it was discovered, the 
27-year-old girl met Valentin Gubitcheff, 
a Soviet engineer working with the 
United Nations secretariat. 

The Trap: Convinced that it had 
stumbled on to the kind of espionage 
ring Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker 
Chambers described last summer, the 
FBI increased its watch on Judith and 
on the Russian. Then a trap was set. 
Some innocuous documents were stamped 
secret and planted where Judith Coplon 
could get at them. 

Last Friday the FBI was alerted that 
Judith was preparing to visit New York. 
Agents trailing CGubitcheff were also 
tipped off to expect them to meet. At 
7:23 p.m. Judith and Gubitcheff saw 
each other at a rendezvous point on 
193rd Street and Broadway—curiously 
enough, one block away from the home 
of Communist Party leader John William- 
son. The two conspirators showed each 
other no recognition. 

Miss Coplon rode the subway down to 
42nd Street and Broadway; Gubitcheff 
took a bus. Without a word, the two 
tramped crosstown, keeping several 
yards apart. 

At Third Avenue “they finally effected 
a contact when both dashed aboard a 
bus.” Riding downtown Judith and Gubit- 
cheff chatted calmly, unaware that they 
were hemmed in by FBI agents. 

At Fourteenth Street the couple 
alighted and strolled on Third Avenue 
toward Fifteenth Street. There, standing 
under the El tracks, Miss Coplon opened 
her purse and turned over a small flat 
package of copied documents to her 
short, stocky companion. At this moment, 
two hours after the chase had begun, the 
FBI pounced. 

The arrest, as sensational in its way as 
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Chambers’s unveiling of the “pumpkin 
papers,” was no surprise for the Justice 
Department. Lights had burned all eve- 
ning in the Federal Courthouse at Foley 
Square. Thomas J. Donegan, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General in charge 
of the grand-jury investigation into es- 
pionage, had remained at his desk, con- 
trary to his usual custom. 

At 4 a.m. Saturday Judge Simon Rif- 
kind got up and hurried down to the 
Federal courthouse where he postponed 
the arraignment until 11 o'clock. In 
Washington, one hour and 40 minutes 
later, the Justice Department prepared a 
report and roused Attorney General Tom 
Clark, who announced the story. 

But before Judith Coplon and Gubit- 
cheff could be formally charged, both 
the Soviet Embassy and UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie had learned of the 
arrest. Lie, preparing to fly to Switzer- 
land for a World Health Organization 
conference, promptly suspended the 
Russian employe, in effect depriving him 
of whatever small diplomatic immunity 
he might possess as a United Nations 
employe. Soviet Ambassador Alexander 
Panyushkin presented himself to Under 
Secretary James Webb at the State De- 
partment to demand Gubitcheff’s release. 
Webb noncommittally promised to 
“study” the facts. 

The Consequences: At 11 a.m. for- 
mal charges of conspiracy to commit an 
offense against the United States pertain- 
ing to the removal of government records, 
and of defrauding the government of the 
“faithful and impartial service” of a 
Federal employe were made against 
Judith Coplon and Gubitcheff. Lodged 
by Raymond P. Whearty, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, they carried a 
maximum penalty of a $10,000 fine and 
five years’ imprisonment. 

With bail set at $100,000 for Gubit- 
cheff and $20,000 for Miss Coplon, the 
two defendants left the courthouse for 
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Gubitcheff and Miss Coplon: Their arrest confirmed Washington fears 


separate jails. The sulky Russian was led 
off, handcuffed to a mail-fraud suspect. 
The petite government employe was 
almost jaunty, giving photographers a 
big smile as she walked unshackled be- 
side a United States marshal. 

Though the two defendants were safe- 
ly locked up, the consequences of their 
arrest would reverberate for some time. 
Before the day was up, Rep. Richard M. 
Nixon, a Republican member of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, issued a blast at the Justice Depart- 
ment and at the Administration. Charging 
that these developments might explain 
“the bad advice that has caused the 
President and the Attorney General to 
insist on their red herring statements,” 
Nixon added: “It makes you wonder how 
far we can trust the opinions of ad- 
ministrators in executive branches when 
the Department of Justice itself is in- 
filtrated.” 

But Nixon’s biggest shocker came in 
a disclosure that the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee had attempted to in- 
vestigate the internal security department 
in 1946 and had drawn up a list of sus- 
pected individuals, including Miss Cop- 
lon. 

Overlooked in the hullabaloo was one 
fact. Despite ceaseless efforts to mini- 
mize the value of the government’s loyal- 
ty check, it had been instrumental in 
plugging up one more leak in Washing- 
ton’s bureaucracy, 


CHURCH: 
Dr. Melish Ordered Out 


Whenever the Rev. William Howard 
Melish, blond, 38-year-old, assistant rec- 
tor of the Holy Trinity Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Brooklyn, was asked: “Are 
you or aren’t you a Communist?” he firm- 
ly refused to answer; but since he was so 
voluble on almost every other subject, 
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after a while the question became aca- 
demic. 

He was chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, an or- 
ganization characterized as Communist 
on Attorney General Tom C. Clark’s “sub- 
versive list.” He wrote for such frankly 
Communist publications as The Daily 
Worker, Soviet Russia Today, and the 
now-defunct New Masses. He was listed 
as a trustee of the Communist Jefferson 
School and a stockholder in the Commu- 
nist People’s Radio Foundation. He even 
rode in the Communist-sponsored 1947 
May Day parade. In the galaxy of apolo- 
gists for the Communist Party and propa- 
gandists for Communists causes, his was 
one of the most glittering names. 

Over the years, and especially since the 
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William H. Melish (in car) and May Day paraders: The bishop disapproved 


end of the war, the members of the Holy 
Trinity vestry found Melish’s party-line 
activities increasingly obnoxious, but they 
were prevented from doing anything 
about them by the fact that, under canon 
law, only the rector could dismiss him. 
The catch: the rector was his own father. 
The Rev. John Howard Melish had been 
at Holy Trinity since 1904. Well past the 
age of retirement, he stayed on simply to 
protect “my boy.” 

Thus, in May 1948, when the vestry 
formally requested young Melish to leave, 
the elder Melish, then nearing 74, leaped 
to his son’s defense, with the result that 
young Melish remained. 

"Doubt and Confusion’: Last Janu- 
ary, however, the vestrymen had an idea. 
They voted 9 to 1 to ask Bishop James P. 
De Wolfe, head of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Long Island, to remove the elder Mel- 
ish on the grounds that (1) he was too 
old to carry out his duties and (2) he 
openly approved of his son’s pro-Com- 
munist activities. With the elder Melish 
out, the younger Melish’s tenure would 
be terminated. 

The Melishes fought the ouster move. 
They said the vestry did not represent the 
sentiments of the congregation and that 
Bishop De Wolfe did not have the power 
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to oust the elder Melish for the reasons 
advanced. A “Committee to Retain the 
Rector,” which claimed to represent a 
7-to-3 majority of the congregation, was 
organized to help them in their fight. It 
urged Bishop De Wolfe to hold off hear- 
ings on the case until the next election for 
vestrymen in April. 

The bishop went ahead, however. A 
diocesan committee of four clergymen 
and four laymen held a two-day hearing. 
They found against the Melishes and 
recommended removal. 

Last week, after considering the long 
record of the younger Melish’s fellow- 
traveling, Bishop De Wolfe reached his 
decision. On Wednesday, March 2, he 
ordered the elder Melish ousted from the 
rectorship effective April 4 and retired 





on what would amount to a “double 
pension.” 

The younger Melish, he declared, was 
“most mistaken in what he supposes to be 
the pastoral application of his ministry. 
He has allowed himself to become in- 
volved with ‘outside activities’ of such a 
nature and to such an extent as to incite 
doubt and confusion in the church as to 
whether he is indeed living up to his 
ordination vows as a priest . . . The rector 
has involved himself totally by giving his 
unqualified support to the activities of the 
assistant minister.” 

The elder Melish’s refusal to accept 
the order was backed up this Monday 
night by a special meeting of his congre- 
gation, which voted 261-27 to oust the 
nine vestrymen, The latter said they 
would seek a civil court ruling on the 
legality of the meeting. 


CONGRESS: 
Unbusted Filibuster 


If Harry S. Truman had been hell-bent 
last week on helping the Southern sena- 
tors protect their power to filibuster his 
civil-rights program to death, he could 
scarcely have given more aid and comfort 


short of complete capitulation to their 
views, 

Before the Senate was a motion to 
consider closing a loophole in the rule 
which permits a two-thirds majority to 
limit debate (cloture) on a “pending 
measure.” Adopted in 1917, the rule had 
rarely been effective; instead of filibuster- 
ing against the “pending measure” they 
opposed, senators had filibustered against 
the motion to take up the measure. The 
rules change, proposed by Democratic 
Sen. Carl Hayden of Arizona (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 7), was designed to give 
a two-thirds majority power to choke off 
this kind of filibuster too. 

Last Monday, Feb. 28, while the 
Southerners were filibustering against the 
motion to take up Hayden’s proposal, 
Mr. Truman met with his Congressional 
aides to consider the strategy for curbing 
their oratory. From the first, it had been 
the intention of Majority Leader Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois to avoid a head-on colli- 
sion with the Southerners. His plan was 
to make the debate an off-again, on-again 
affair, which could be dropped whenever 
any important Administration legislation 
was ready for consideration and resumed 
when it had been dealt with. To his con- 
sternation, however, the President vetoed 
the plan. He told Lucas that he wanted 
an immediate showdown with the South- 
erners, come what might. 

Truman’s Troubles: When the news 
reached the Senate floor, where Walter F. 
George of Georgia was delivering an at- 
tack on the proposed rules change, the 
President’s action brought jubilation 
among his foes and caused disgruntled 
mutterings among his supporters. 

Even so, Mr. Truman wasn’t through. 
Three days later, on Thursday, March 3, 
he virtually torpedoed any chance of 
thwarting the Southerners. He  an- 
nounced to his press conference that he 
thought a simple (instead of a two- 
thirds) majority should be enough to 
limit Senate debate. 

Southern Senators could not believe 
their ears, They huddled in small groups 
congratulating themselves on their good 
fortune. Their foes were aghast at the 
President’s statement. United though 
they were in favoring a curb on filibus- 
ters, the President’s proposal seemed dan- 
gerously extreme. As they pointed out to 
each other anxiously, if only a bare 
quorum was present in the Senate, a 
minority would be able to throttle dis- 
cussion. The Senate, which had always 
prided itself on being a deliberative 
body, would become, in essence, little 
more than a smaller, less representative 
House of Representatives, where debate 
is locked in a strait jacket of rules, 

On Saturday, Sen. J. Howard McGrath 
of Rhode Island, who is also Democratic 
national chairman, called a meeting of his 
party colleagues to discuss the strategy 
Mr. Truman had laid down for them. The 
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They get paid for walking 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


The “WALKING Boys” are a familiar 
sight on the highways and back roads 
of Windsor, Vermont. 

Every summer day, starting at 7 a.m., 
these high school athletes walk ... 
walk ... walk .. . and get paid for it. 
Some of them are wearing shoes soled 
with the best grade of leather. Others 
are wearing shoes soled with Neolite, 
Goodyear’s “miracle-material” shoe 
sole that is neither rubber, leather, nor 
plastic . . . but which outwears leather 
two to one. 

At 3 p.m.—16 to 20 miles later—the 
boys return and leave their walking 
shoes at the Goodyear research lab- 
ratory. 


Here each shoe undergoes a rigid in- 
spection by the development engineers. 
The shoes soled with leather are com- 
pared with those soled with Neolite ... 
and those soled with Neolite are com- 
pared with each other. For some of these 
Neolite soles are “experimental” soles, 
each with slightly different qualities, in 
a never-ending search to make a fine 
product even finer. 

It is a long-established Goodyear 
policy never to be satisfied with a prod- 
uct. Not even when that product, like 
Neolite, may be satisfying milliong of 
users. If there is a way to improve it, 
you may be certain that Goodyear will 
find the way. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields—aeronautics, met- 
als, chemicals, fabrics, plastics—mak- 
ing sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 


better tomorrow than they are today. 
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Is you like a whiskey you can 
really taste, Old Overholt is 
for you. 


One sip will tell you it is a real 
and full-strength rye. 





So if you like a whiskey with 


SOTTLED IN BONE 





rich and robust flavor—ask for 
Old Overholt next time. 
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result: Of the 23 Democratic senators 
who attended, fifteen insisted on standing 
by the original two-thirds proposal. 

McGrath himself came out against Mr. 
Truman’s simple-majority suggestion, as 
did Lucas, 

Largely because of the disruption the 
President had caused, it was doubtful 
whether even the two-thirds proposal 
could get by the Senate. Sen. Richard B. 


Russell of Georgia, leader of the Southern ° 


filibusterers, declared that he was certain 
of getting a majority of the Republicans 
to vote against it. That, added to the 
twenty Southern votes and a majority of 
the votes from Democratic border states, 
would be more than enough to block any 
change in the rules. 


Vanishing ‘Peril’ 


Also in Congress last week, the House 
voted overwhelmingly to abolish the last 
vestige of the Oriental exclusion policy 
dating to the “yellow peril” days of a 
quarter-century ago. Authored by Rep. 
Walter H. Judd of Minnesota, onetime 
medical missionary to China, the bill 
would lift the remaining barriers to im- 
migration and naturalization of Asiatics. 
Since such bars against the peoples of 
China, India, and the Philippines had 
already been repealed, the main bene- 
ficiaries were Japanese, Koreans, and 
Polynesians. Quota restrictions, however, 
would limit future Asiatic immigrants to 
token numbers. 


CRIME: 


Game of Hearts 


Raymond Martinez-Fernandez was, he 
acknowledged, “sweet and lovable and 
kind” to women, That his kindness led 
to betrayal and sometimes to death didn’t 
seem to bother the swarthy, toupee-wear- 
ing, Hawaiian-born Spaniard. Operating 
through the columns of a lonely hearts 
magazine, he would seek out love-hungry 
women, in or beyond middle age, promise 
them marriage, defraud them of their 
savings, and move on. 

In 1947 he had attached himself to 
Mrs, Jane Thompson, a dietitian at Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York, telling her 
romantic stories of his exploits as a Brit- 
ish counterspy in the second world war. 
In September of that year he embarked 
on a “honeymoon” with the 50-year-old 
woman. Three months later he returned 
to New York, convinced Mrs. Thompson’s 
mother that she had died of a “heart at- 
tack” in Spain, tried to talk the old lady 
into sharing the life insurance, and took 
possession of her apartment. 

Killing: Just before New Year's Day, 
1948 he sent down to Pensacola, Fla., for 
Mrs, Martha Beck, a_thrice-divorced, 
200-pound registered nurse and mother 
of two children, whom he had also met 
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through a lonely hearts club. His “ar- 
rangement” with Mrs. Beck was a mar- 
riage of true minds, Together, they set 
out to prey on women who advertised 
for husbands, Mrs. Beck posed as a sister 
or a sister-in-law while Fernandez en- 
tered into his shady alliances, 

In August 1948 Fernandez stole sev- 
eral thousand dollars and an auto from 
Mrs. Myrtle Young of Green Forest, Ark. 
Mrs. Catherine Tosterud of St. -Paul; 
Minn., was fleeced out of $40,000 and 
left more dead than alive from an over- 
dose of sleeping pills. 

A few months later, Fernandez and 
Mrs. Beck rented an apartment in Valley 
Stream, N. Y., under the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Martin, moving in with five 
radios, a library of religious books, and 
various devotional objects. There Fernan- 
dez spent busy hours at the typewriter 
corresponding with lonely hearts. In Jan- 
uary 1949 he was able to lure Mrs, Janet 
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Fernandez: False hair, false heart 


Fay of Albany down to New York City. 
But the 60-year-old widow and Mrs. 
Beck didn’t get along. 

“Boy, was I jealous of that old sau- 
sage!” Martha said, “I didn’t want any 
women kissing Ray.” One day Mrs. Beck 
hit her on the head with a hammer, “Ray 
came in all excited. I told him I just 
couldn’t help it. He took a white scarf 
and strangled her.” They buried the body 
in the cellar of a house in South Ozone 
Park, N.Y., rented specifically for that 
purpose. Then they took off for the West. 

At Byron Center, Mich., they moved 
in with lonely heart Delphine Downing, 
plain-faced, 28-year-old widow of an ex- 
serviceman, who lived with her 2-year- 
old child Rainelle. But Mrs, Downing 
was not as easy to deceive as the older 
women had been. She was suspicious of 
the way Fernandez carried on with Mar- 
tha Beck. 

“We'll have to get rid of her,” Fernan- 
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dez told Martha, Drugging her first, he 
shot her with a .45 pistol that had be- 
longed to her dead husband, Then the 
loving couple buried her in the cellar. 

“Ray said that maybe we would keep 
the little girl,” Martha confessed later. 
“But she cried all the time. She wouldn't 
eat, so Ray got to thinking it wasn’t a 
good idea to take her with us.” Mrs, Beck 
took Rainelle down to the cellar and 
drowned her. 

Paying: Last week, two days after 
they had. done away with the mother, 
Mrs. Beck and Fernandez were packing 
their belongings when the police, sum- 


. moned by suspicious neighbors, came in 


to question them. Fernandez cracked 
wide open. Mrs. Beck talked as readily, 
weeping now and then in self-pity. 

As New York authorities sought to 
extradite the two murderers for their 
Valley Stream crime, Mrs, Beck and Fer- 
nandez fought desperately to remain in 
Michigan, which has no death penalty. 
But with a New York district attorney in 
Grand Rapids to present extradition 
papers, it appeared certain that Michigan 
would not shelter the “love slayers” very 
long. 


KANSAS: 


Back to Barleycorn 


In vain Carry Nation, the Amazonian 
hatchet wielder, had _ battered bars, 
mocked judges as “your dishonor,” and 
gibed that the government, “like dead 
fish, stinks worse at the head.” Not even 
her frenzied crusades half a century ago 
could make Kansas, the first state to 
adopt constitutional prohibition (in 
1880), as dry in fact as it was in law. 
Most Kansans went right on drinking wet 
and voting dry. 

They refused to repeal their state pro- 
hibition in 1934 and rejected the drip- 
ping-wet Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, Harry H,. Woodring, in 1946, But 
Woodring accomplished one thing: His 
drive forced the drys to agree to a pub- 
lic referendum, Last Nov. 2 Kansas, to 
the amazement of the drys, repealed its 
“noble experiment.” 

But though pocket flasks bulged more 
blatantly than ever on Kansas Avenue in 
Topeka, the state’s lawmakers still had 
to pass a new liquor bill to make them 
legal. For two months the legislature 
wrestled with the problem. One dry-as- 
dust state senator, Elmer E. Euwer, ad- 
mitted: “I don’t know what a fifth is.” 
A more experienced colleague quipped: 
“It’s a short quart.” 

There was nothing short, however, 
about the law that finally emerged. It 
was 3,500 words long. Legalizing only 
liquor sales by privately owned package 
stores, it was red-taped with controls. 
Samples: (1) Drinking is banned on 
“public streets, alleys, roads, or high- 
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ways, or in beer parlors, taverns, pool 
halls, or places to which the general 
public has access.” (2) Opened bottles 
of liquor may be carried in an auto only 
in the locked rear compartment, not in 
the glove compartment. (3) Only one 
small sign, with letters 4 inches high, in 
the corner of a package-store window or 
door, can identify its business. 

Last week the legislature sent the meas- 
ure to Gov, Frank Carlson, a teetotaler, 
who promptly announced he would sign 
it. His signature would end 69 years of 
Kansas prohibition, leaving only Missis- 
sippi and Oklahoma dry out of the 48 
states, 


ENTERPRISE: 


Darien’s Book Aid Plan 


Elizabeth Brown was a young girl 
when the Treaty of Versailles was signed. 
“We did the best we could,” she over- 
heard Gen, Tasker Howard Bliss tell her 
grandfather, “but it will not be a lasting 
peace.” She never forgot those words, 

They were in the back of her mind 
when Miss Brown—now married to Gor- 
don Lamont, an executive of the La- 
mont-Corliss firm—plunged in 1940 into 
the work of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies and when 
she became treasurer of the Manhattan 
chapter of the American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services, But they were most in her 
mind when, after the war, she saw Com- 
munism rising and the United States los- 
ing the peace for the second time. 

What effective thing could she do as an 
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Spellman: He deplored a strike 
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individual? She had heard how Germans 
grasped at American books and maga- 
zines, crowding the United States In- 
formation Center libraries. Why not col- 
lect used American publications and ship 
them to Europe? Mrs. Lamont asked. 
Late in 1947 she discussed her idea with 
Rep. John Davis Lodge. 

“Every day we are throwing out our 
most valuable anti-Communist propa- 
ganda—our old books and magazines,” 
she told the congressman. The Voice of 
America was only doing part of the sell- 
ing job, she added. “It gives the truth 
about our country, but it isn’t able to 
reach enough people and it doesn’t do 
it graphically.” Impressed, Lodge rec- 
ommended her books-to-Europe plan in 
a report by the Joint Committee investi- 
gating Voice of America broadcasts, But 
when the State Department failed to im- 
plement this recommendation, Mrs. La- 
mont decided to go ahead on her own. 

New Bundles fer Europe: Last 
September she learned that John Park, 
publisher of The Raleigh (N.C.) Times, 
had organized a similar plan. From him, 
she got details of his book-collection op- 
eration. Then she went to work setting up 
her Book Aid Plan in her home town of 
Darien, Conn, Last Jan, 21 with Lodge 
and Maj. Gen, Leslie Groves as honorary 
chairmen and Mrs, Gorham Godwin as 
her co-chairman, Mrs, Lamont rounded 
up 25 volunteers to man her collecting 
machinery. 

Superintendent of Schools S, P. Mar- 
land learned that the Book Aid Commit- 
tee needed a headquarters and offered it 
the unused Hindley School on the Post 
Road, Heating units were donated by the 
townspeople. Collection boxes were 
placed in key shops, Donors were asked 
to write their names on the flyleaves of 
books to encourage recipients to corre- 
spond with Americans. Arrangements 
were made to pick up books and maga- 
zines at homes and offices. 

Last week the first shipment of care- 
fully. packed cardboard boxes was ready 
to go to Germany and Austria. For Mrs. 
Lamont, however, this was but a first 
step: France was clamoring for American 
publications and so was Italy. If Mrs, La- 
mont had her way, the Darien Book Aid 
Plan would soon include most of the 
world, 


LABOR: 


More Than a Job 


With the CIO United Cemetery Work- 
ers union on strike for higher pay at Cal- 
vai y Cemetery in New York, Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman last week organized 100 
seminary students to dig graves for the 
more than 1,000 unburied dead. His 
Eminence’s position: “We look upon their 
work as a religious service, not just an 
industry.” 





Mrs. Lamont (center) : A long memory 


PRESIDENT: 


‘Us Old Fuds’ 


As a man who believes in peering into 
the future, President Truman last week 
passed out a couple of tips on the 1952 
election. To 125 fellow American Legion- 
naires, he remarked: “It’s time for us old 
fuds to begin to go, and let the next 
generation come into its own.” At the 
White House correspondents’ annual din- 
ner, he said he hoped the executive man- 
sion would be repaired “by 1952 so that 
the next man can go in without any 
trouble.” 

If the President looked forward to 
1952 and freedom from his task, he 
could hardly be blamed. His job was 
more backbreaking than ever. Last Sun- 
day morning, March 6, he began a thir- 
teen-day vacation at the Navy submarine 
base, Key West, Fla., where he had rested 
after the campaign. Taking off from 
Washington in his DC-6 Independence, 
he remarked wistfully: “I will do just as 
much work as if I were here. My work 
never ceases.” Mrs. Truman, seeing her 
husband off, pleaded: “Have a good 
time and get a little rest, will you?” 

At Boca Chica airfield at Key West, 
Mr. Truman stepped to the ground full 
of mischief. With pencil and pad in hand, 
he hastened to the ramp of the corre- 
spondents’ plane and demanded: “Where's 
the President? I want the President.” He 
was told that Robert G. Nixon of Inter- 
national News Service, new president of 
the White House Correspondents Asso- 
ciation, would be out “as soon as he un- 
ravels the full house he is holding.” When 
Nixon emerged, a mock press conference 
ensued. The transcript: 

Reporter Truman: “What’s new on 
Molotoff?” 

President Nixon: “I'll have to consult 
my Secretary of State on that.” 
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H.S.T.: “What happened to delay 
your plane?” 

Nixon: “A slight accident. We lost an 
engine, then a wing.” 

H.S. T.: “That shouldn’t have delayed 
you. Where you guys been?” 

Nixon: “No comment.” 

H.S.T.: “No comment, hey? I’m 
never that tough on you.” 

Voice: “Thank you, Messrs. Presi- 
dents.” 


CREDIT: 


You Can Owe More Longer 


The Administration, clinging tena- 
ciously to its position that the nation is 
still threatened by more inflation, last 
week took another step in the opposite 
direction. Acting with White House and 
Treasury Department approval, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board relaxed controls of in- 
stallment buying (Regulation W). 

The board extended the maximum 
time-payment period to 2] months on all 
items (previous limit, a variable 15 to 18 
months), and reduced down-payment re- 
quirements from 20 to 15 per cent on all 
goods except automobiles (which will, 
however, enjoy the 2l-month payment 
period), Reason: a slackening in demand 
for appliances and used cars, and an in- 
cipient backup in new autos. 

On March 3, only 24 hours after the 
board’s action, Mr. Truman once more 
reiterated his position. He would still 
press for reenactment of the anti-inflation- 
ary credit controls, which expire June 30. 


DEFENSE: 


The New Secretary 


A burly, 6-foot-2 ex-college wrestler 
with a booming voice and a ready grin, 
Louis Arthur Johnson had always beeri 
a joiner and glad-hander whose bound- 
less ambition was matched only by belief 
in himself. Throughout his career he 
rarely had let any twinge of doubt keep 
him from blurting out what he thought, 
or any shadow of modesty deter him from 
going after what he wanted, 

Though he was born in Roanoke, Va., 
on Jan. 10, 1891, he settled in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., immediately after getting 
his law degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1912 because “it was a young 
man’s town.” Elected a member of the 
state legislature at 26, he decided that 
he was the obvious man for the job of 
Democratic floor leader. He went right 
out and got it—in his first term. As a 
captain in the infantry during the first 
world war, he became convinced that 
“the Washington brass hats” didn’t know 
how to run the Army. The day he was 
mustered out, after fighting in Meuse- 
Argonne and serving with the occupation 
toreés in Germany, he wrote the Chief of 
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This promising industrial picture 


is developing for you 
—in Connecticut! 


Many vital factors change from negative to positive when 
Connecticut's formula for industrial success is followed. Here it 
is! A factory in Connecticut where labor is highly skilled and 
highly productive and gets along so well with management; where 
every kind of transportation at its best is available; where markets 
are so Close by; where every asset for industrial success is at hand. 
No point in Connecticut is further than 170 road miles from 
New York City. 


Write to Connecticut Development Commission, Department N7, 
State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut, for information 
on the special advantages Connecticut offers your type of industry. 
This service is free/ 
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is Deadly 
to Metal 


Once started, rust destroys relent- 
lessly. Around the clock it ravages 
property .. . industrial plants, public 
utilities, at home and on the farm. 
This metal-consuming scourge rolls 
up an annual damage bill that costs 
the nation in excess of $6 billion a 
year. Where there’s metal, rust al- 
ways threatens — unless protective 
steps are taken. 


Stop This Destroyer With 
RUST-OLEUM 


You'll find RUST-OLEUM the per- 
fect answer to the problem of stop- 
ping rust, indoors or out. It adds 
years of extra use to all metal equip- 
ment and surfaces — roofs, gutters, 
smokestacks, fire escapes, under- 
body of trucks and automobiles, and 
hundreds of other rustable proper- 
ties. Furthermore, even where rust 
has already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damages. It can be ap- 
plied directly to rusted surfaces—by 
brush, dip or spray—and dries to a 
firm, elastic protective coating that 
is highly resistant to rain, snow, 
dampness, calcium chloride, salt air, 
heat, fumes and ordinary weathering. 


Tell Us About Your Rust Problems 


Prove the protective qualities of 
Rust-Oleum to your own satisfac- 
tion. If you have a rust problem, 
give us the details. We will send 
you full information on Rust-Oleum 
with specific recommen- 

dations for application. 
It's available in alumi- 
num and all colors in- 
cluding white. RUST- 
OLEUM Corp., 2495 
Oakton St., Evan- 
ston, Ill. 











See Our Complete 
Catalog in Sweet's, 
or Write Today! 


RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust 
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Staff a letter, telling him precisely what 
was wrong with the Army and what 
should be done about it. 

Up from Clarksburg: With his rare 
talent for making friends and influencing 
people, he became successively head 
of the Elks Club of Clarksburg, president 
of the Rotary International, and national 
commander of the American Legion. 

As Legion commander, he called on 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 to argue 
against cutting veterans benefits. Im- 
mediately another ambition began to 
take form. Still certain that he knew 
exactly how the Army should be run, 
Johnson set out to become Secretary of 
War. In the 1936 campaign, he ran the 
veterans division of the Democratic 
Party. And when F.D.R. asked him what 
he wanted in return, he replied frankly. 

The’ President offered to make him 
Assistant Secretary instead. Johnson 
turned F.D.R. down at first, but later, 
after talking it over with James Roosevelt, 
he changed his mind. He told friends that 
Jimmy had promised him he would be 
promoted to Secretary within a reason- 
able time. This Jimmy denied. 

Whatever the facts, from the moment 
Johnson éntered the War Department 
in 1937, he boldly and openly went after 
Secretary Harry H. Woodring’s scalp. 
Nor was it only ambition that motivated 
him. Woodring militantly opposed the 
Administration's rearmament program. 
Johnson was a passionate believer in 
preparedness. Woodring opposed build- 
ing up the Air Force. Johnson argued 
for 30,000 planes, a figure that even 
Air Force men thought was too big. He 
dlso wanted to emphasize long-range 
bombers, increase the size of the armored 
forces, stockpile raw materials, and launch 
an industrial mobilization plan. 

Roosevelt decided to oust Woodring, 
and he promised Johnson the job. Char- 
acteristically, however, the President pro- 
crastinated. When the war broke out in 
Europe, Woodring was still Secretary. 
The President dawdled some more. Fi- 
nally, with the Republican national con- 
vention about to meet, he took action, 
but he reneged on his promise, He ap- 
pointed a Republican, Henry L. Stimson. 

Helping Truman: Twice thwarted 
in his ambition to become Secretary of 
War, Johnson resigned as Assistant Secre- 
tary, but he didn’t sulk. In 1942 he went 
to India as head of the United States 
advisory mission to establish that nation 
as a supply base for American forces. 

After Roosevelt's death, Johnson 
transferred his loyalty to Harry S. Tru- 
man—and he continued working to be- 
come top man in the nation’s defense 
setup, which unification eventually made 
the Secretaryship of Defense. Last year, 
when Mr. Truman asked him to run the 
Democratic finance committee, he was as 
blunt as ever about his ambition: 

“Mr. President,” he declared, “if, after 


your election, you should have up for a 
Cabinet post two men otherwise equally 
qualified, one of whom believed in your 
victory, and if that man was I, I should 
ask you to take account of my loyalty.” 

The Democratic treasury was empty. 
With Thomas E. Dewey’s victory con- 
sidered certain, former contributors were 
keeping their hands in their pockets. 
Glad-hander Johnson scoured the coun- 
try and scooped up $1,500,000. 

Johnson sought contributions from 
Cabinet members, Everyone he asked 
came through, with one exception—Sec- 
retary of Defense James Forrestal. To 
Johnson, Forrestal’s refusal was bad news 
only financially; it was the best possible 
news politically. Mr. Truman already 
was somewhat at odds with the Secre- 
tary for having insisted on a weak unifi- 
cation plan and for having criticized his 
policy on Palestine. 

After Mr. Truman’s election Washing- 
ton was certain that Forrestal was out. 
The President told Johnson as much, and 
he started studying the job. On Feb. 7 





Harris & Ewing 
Johnson: After twelve years, success 


he even attended a meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Key-West, Fla. 

Last week Mr. Truman made it official 
At his Thursday press conference he an- 
nounced that Forrestal had resigned and 
that Johnson would succeed him. 

The Army and Air Force were happy) 
about Johnson’s appointment; he was. 
after all a former infantryman who be- 
lieved in air power. The Navy was 
gloomy at seeing Forrestal leave; as 
former Secretary of the Navy, he usually 
had sided with the admirals. Johnson's 
friends declared that he was certain ot 
accomplishing one thing: he would put 
a stop to quarreling among the three 
services. “He'll be the boss,” said one, 
“there'll be no question of that.” 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





o President in recent times has 
N complained more frequently, or 
more justifiably, than Mr. Truman 
about the difficulty of obtaining first- 
class men for public office. His own 
problems in that respect have eased 
somewhat since last November. And 
some of the vounger and relatively 
unknown men to whom he 
turned of necessity during 
the spring and summer of 
1948, when his defeat was 
regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion, have shown a high 
degree of competence. The 
Federal government, never- 
theless, is far from over- 
supplied with first-class men 
of experience in public af- 
fairs. Yet James Forrestal 
is allowed to leave. Robert A. Lovett 
and William H. Draper already have 
gone, and John Nicholas Brown, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, 
is following voluntarily. 


vERY President is entitled to an 
E official family of his own prefer- 
ence and, above all, to get rid of men 
who disagree with him about the 
policies with which they are directly 
concerned or whom he finds person- 
ally objectionable. Forrestal, Lovett, 
and Draper had collided with other 
Presidential advisers and had come 
under political attack—but no more so 
than is normal in the performance of 
large duties. Certainly, in the cases 
of Forrestal and Lovett, who had di- 
rect contact with the President, there 
were, despite occasional friction, no 
basic disagreements over military and 
foreign policy. The outright release 
of men of such caliber while they are 
still able to serve and, if shifts must 
be made, without serious efforts to 
persuade them to accept other as- 
signments, convicts Mr. Truman of 
prodigal waste. 

In making Louis A. Johnson Secre- 
tary of Defense the President dis- 
charged a campaign debt. Fortunate- 
ly, for him and the public, the debt 
was owed to a man who, as Assistant 
Secretary of War 1937-40, showed 
courage, energy, and. foresight and 
wrote a highly creditable record. 

It was Johnson who pulled the in- 
dustrial mobilization plan out of a 
dusty drawer, refurbished it, and per- 
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Forrestal and Johnson 
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suaded Roosevelt to appoint a board 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius Jr. to 
review it. It was Johnson who per- 
suaded Congress to appropriate at 
least a small sum for “educational” 
orders for munitions. 

Johnson backed the armored forces 
against the cavalry (how long ago 
that now seems!). Although 
he had been a ground of- 
ficer in the first world war, 
he backed the Air Force 
against the General Staff of 
the Army. He pushed for 
large orders: for the B-17 
and enthusiastically _ pro- 
moted the designing of the 
longer-range plane which 
became known as the B-29. 
In the fall of 1939 he created 
a small sensation by saying in Boston 
that it might be necessary to quad- 
ruple our air strength. That meant 
30,000 planes. Six months later Roose- 
velt raised the goal to 50,000 amid 
similar, although louder, derision. 

The Navy may find a measure of 
reassurance in the fact that Johnson 
worked for a fair allocation of plant 
facilities and materials among the 
services, through the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board. He also brought 
more Navy men into the Army Indus- 
trial College, a small but significant 
step in the direction of unification. 

It would be a mistake to infer from 
Johnson’s prewar record precisely -how 
he will resolve some of the current 
conflicts among the services. Certainly 
he is air-minded. But he enters upon 
his post with very few preconceptions, 
except large ones, such as that the 
services must be coordinated, that 
they must be strong, and that we 
should help to arm our friends. 


OHNSON, of course, concurs fully in 
J the President’s recommendations 
to Congress for augmenting the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense 
at the expense of the three service 
departments. In fairness, however, it 
should be pointed out that Forrestal 
also favors these amendments to the 
Military Establishment Act. 

It may be predicted with certainty 
that Johnson will employ vigorously 
all the authority which is given to him. 
He may make mistakes, but he is not 
lacking in decision. 
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Servilinen’s Low Cost 
Rentals Save Me 
Money 


No investment is necessary 
when you use Servilinen— 
America’s finest linen sup- 
ply service. You get crisp, 
clean towels, uniforms and 
other washable cotton items 
on a low cost rental basis. 


2 I Like the Prompt 4 
Day-to-Day 

Service My Servilinen 
Supplier Gives Me 


Servilinen saves you time and 
trouble. A — phone call 
and you have the cottons you 
need. Uniforms, smocks, coats 
and other washable apparel 
in a complete range of styles 
and sizes to fit any type of business. Call 
me Servilinen supplier today and see 
ow he can serve you. 





Servilinen Improves 
Employee Morale — 
Means Better Production 


Yes, employees work better 
and are healthier when they 
have clean sanitary cotton 
towels and uniforms sup- 
plied them. Let Servilinen 
supply you with these items 
on a low cost rental basis. 
Servilinen is obtainable only through 
members of the Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America. 
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The Shakeup Spotlights a New Man 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. STALIN. 

Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
MALENKOFF. 

These were the only two names to 
appear on the important—and popular— 
Feb. 28 Soviet decree reducing prices 
on a wide range of consumer goods. This 
fact was almost overlooked in the flood 
of speculation that was started five days 
later by the replacement of Foreign 





tactics by which the réal Soviet policy 
will probably be put into effect reflect 
his rise as the co-founder of the Comin- 
form. Any estimate of the background 
of Molotoff’s removal and the shift in 
Communist tactics must accent the 
evident increase in the influence of 
Malenkoff. 

Card Colleetor: Politburo members 
deliberately veil the details of their pri- 
vate lives. Little is known about Malen- 
koff's youth except that he was born in 


Sovfoto 


Rising red star: Malenkoff (second from left) walks with Politburo members 
Voznesensky, Zhdanoff (now dead), Beria, and Molotoff 


Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff by 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky and of Foreign 
Trade Minister Anastas I. Mikoyan by 
his deputy M. A. Menshikoff. Yet the 
coupling of Malenkoff’s name _ with 
Stalin’s seemed a clue to the larger puzzle: 
What lay behind the Kremlin shakeup? 

Probably Soviet policy would develop 
in the same manner whether Molotoff was 
promoted to some new eminence or 
honorably shelved. Even if Stalin relin- 
quished the Premiership in favor of 
Molotoff, policy would continue un- 
affected. For that policy had already been 
drastically reoriented. Communist parties 
all over the world have announced a re- 
turn to pre-1939 Comintern revolutionary 
tactics, 

The man most generally associated 
with these new tactics is Georgi Malen- 
koff. Enough has leaked out of the 
Kremlin to identify him as the leading 
“anti-Westerner” on the Politburo and 
the chief critic of policies associated 
with Molotoff. Malenkoff is head of the 
Cominform, the current version of the 
old Comintern. The revised Comintern 
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Orenburg, southeast of Moscow. In 1919 
he took part in the civil war. Then he 
went to Moscow to study industrial 
management at the Higher Technical 
School. He had been too young to par- 
ticipate in the revolution and he thus be- 
came a New Bolshevik. 

Malenkoff’s business training may have 
given him his flair for compiling the card 
indexes he began after joining the Com- 
munist Party. In Stalin’s Russia such a 
dossier expert may be more valuable 
than a dialectician, At any rate, Malen- 
koff's career expanded as rapidly as his 
card catalogue, He became Stalin’s sec- 
retary in 1930 and head of the Organi- 
zation Bureau (Orgburo) of the Moscow 
Party. During the great purges a few 
years later Malenkoff’s card index pro- 
vided the bulk of the material for Andrei 
Vyshinsky’s prosecution of the trials, 

In 1934 Malenkoff branched out into 
patronage as head of the Orgburo Cen- 
tral Committee of the entire party. He 
investigated managerial personnel for 
state industries, ordered promotions and 
demotions, and continued his card cata- 


logue until it contained detailed informa- 
tion on every Russian of even minor 
importance. 

In 1939 he was made a secretary of 
the party Central Committee and in 1941 
he became a candidate for membership 
in the Politburo. When the war came 
Malenkoff was put in charge of airplane 
production,- which he boosted to 40,000 a 
year. He reorganized the steel and oil 
industries. He established the partisan 
movement in the Ukraine and was sent 
as super-commissar to bolster Stalingrad’s 
defenses. In 1943 he was made high com- 
missioner for reconstruction of liberated 
Russian territory, with a population of 
some 88,000,000. 

The first postwar plenum of the Central 
Committee in 1946 promoted him to full 
membership and elected him second 
secretary of the party—second only to 
Stalin. Malenkoff ran the party ma- 
chinery, tightened his patronage over the 
important jobs in every field, and even 
took over personal control of espionage 
abroad. Every high Army or NKVD 
officer, even new Politburo members, had 
to get Malenkoff’s approval. 

Cemebaeck: The Canadian spy case 
almost ended him in mid-career. The im- 
mediate superior of Igor Gouzenko, the 
code clerk in the Russian Embassy at 
Ottawa who betrayed the ring, reported 
directly to Malenkoff. Andrei Zhdanoff, 
his rival, was handed Malenkoff’s jobs. 
Malenkoff was sent to boost jet-plane 
production. He was saved by his card 
catalogue. When the Politburo decided 
to set up the Cominform, he was called 
upon to produce trustworthy cadres to 
run the satellite countries. He sat with 
Zhdanoff as co-chairman at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Cominform. Zhda- 
noff’s death last August clinched Malen- 
koff’s position. 

Except for brief postwar trips to or- 
ganize Cominform cadres in the satellites, 
Malenkoff has never been outside Rus- 
sia. His thinking is purely Russian Com- 
munist—at once isolationist and imperial- 
ist. His nickname “Fat Boy” comes from 
his 250 pounds and a double chin that 
spills over the high collar of his drab 
Tolstoy jacket, the uniform of a common 
party worker. Little pig eyes leer out 
from under dark, heavy brows that con- 
trast with a pasty complexion. A lock of 
stiff black hair falls down across his face 
when he is excited. 

He is a voluble talker and moves with 
surprising agility for so large a man. He 
lives a quiet family life, never going to 
the theater or to parties. His favorite 
pastime is hunting. But most of his 
waking hours are spent at his desk. He 
is one of the four Soviet officials to retain 
an office in the Kremlin. 

Malenkoff’s method of consolidating 
his power closely parallels Stalin’s. He is 
at present about where Stalin stood i? 
1927 after Trotsky’s ouster. 
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Significance—~ 


The West does not possess an infra- 
red ray to penetrate the murk that al- 
ways conceals Soviet policies.. Beyond 
the long shadows which the Kremlin 
spires cast over Red Square, no one had 
an advance inkling of the Molotoff- 
Vyshinsky shift last week. The Quai 
d’Orsay, Whitehall, and Foggy Bottom* 
all professed astonished bewilderment 
at the news. In fact, the State Depart- 
ment’s Eastern European Affairs chief, 
G. Frederick Reinhardt, had just been 
allowed to depart for a skiing vacation 
in Switzerland. 

Some officials even see the shift as 
a purely administrative move. This 
supercaution has been knocked into 
their heads by many previous boomer- 
anging predictions about the Soviet 
Union. No Westerner, it is true, has a 
pipeline into the Kremlin. But the 
Soviets in their contacts with the out- 
side world necessarily give many facts, 
hints, and tips about their own policies. 
Some sort of pattern can often be dis- 
cerned by ordinary intelligence methods 
of checking, cross-checking, and cor- 
relating the largest possible number of 
these inadvertent Russian revelations. 
Furthermore, behind the Molotoff shift 
was this highly significant background 
of: (1) the conspicuous failure of Soviet 
diplomacy during the past year and 
(2) the recent change in the Communist 
Party line throughout the world. 

Add the Molotoff shift to this immedi- 
ate background and to intelligence esti- 
mates of other Russian actions during 
the past year. On that basis, a round- 
the-world survey yields this picture of 
how Soviet policy appears to be taking 
shape. 

Celd War: Western officials never 
exclude the possibility of a Soviet Pearl 
Harbor attack with some new weapon 
or weapons. However, every atom of 
evidence supports the opposite view 
that Russia is not preparing or prepared 
for war in the immediate future. 

In the diplomatic field, the outstand- 
ing fact is that the “release” of Molotoff 
and Mikoyan means the only two So- 
viet Government departments officially 
concerned with foreign affairs have 
lost their powerful Politburo heads 
and are now under second-stringers. 
This strongly indicates a “de-emphasis” 
of foreign affairs and may even portend 
a return to Soviet isolationism. Some 
diplomats go so far as to say Russia 
might withdraw from the United Na- 
tions. Most important, it seems to 
signalize a return to pre-1939 Soviet 
policy. Then, the Foreign Office was a 





*Local Washington name for the site of the new 
State Department building. 





minor instrument in foreign policy. 
Most foreign activities were conducted 
by the Comintern (now succeeded by 
the Cominform). This is why the in- 
creased prominence of Georgi Malen- 
koff has importance. 

The recent statements by French, 
German, Italian, British, and American 
Communist Party chiefs—that they 
would support Russia and not their own 
countries in case of war—are in line 
with a return to Comintern policy. They 
indicate decisive battles in the cold war 
will henceforth be fought, not in the 
familiar diplomatic area by Vyshinsky, 
but by local Communist Parties using 
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The Kremlin casts long shadows 


primarily disruptive tactics and acting 
as agencies for the promotion of world 


revolution. 


Atlantic Pact: The Atlantic pact 
was scheduled to be announced March 6 
—the day the Molotoff shift was made 
public. Some diplomats suspect the 
Soviets might have timed their an- 
nouncement to blank out Atlantic pact 
news. If so, it would accurately reflect 
Soviet dislike and fear of the pact. Mos- 
cow is not so much disturbed by its 
military features—which can’t be effec- 
tive for years—as by the way it has 
united Western nations against the 
Soviet Union. The new Communist tac- 
tics, in conformity with the return to 
Comintern methods, seem to be to fight 
the Atlantic pact by industrial sabotage 
and by threats of mass treason. 

Germany: The Stalin peace offen- 
sive included unofficial but persistent 
Communist feelers for a settlement of 
the Berlin blockade on terms accept- 
able to the West, These have not been 
repudiated and seem to be continuing. 
Diplomats widely believe the Soviets 
want to cut their losses in Berlin, since 





the airlift obviously can’t be defeated 
by measures short of war, At the same 


time, they expect some new Russian sur-. 


prise move aimed at blocking or sabotag- 
ing the formation of a Western German 
government. 

Tite: Western plans to help Yugo- 
slavia make it more urgent than ever 
for Russia to settle the “Tito problem.” 
Moscow may extend the peace offen- 
sive in order to gain an additional 
breathing spell thus to deal with the 
Yugoslavs. Here, however, the Russian 
tactics may be to “recapture” Tito since 
outright assaults against him have so 
far failed. A revealing development 
was Moscow’s support for Yugoslavia’s 
territorial] claims during the Austrian 
peace-treaty negotiations in London 
last week. _ 
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Significantly, Tito’s quarrel officially | 
is with the Cominform, not with the ' 


Soviet Union. The Cominform—or re- 


vived Comintern—will now apparently . 
have more authority to settle the dis-' 


pute. Some diplomats also expect rapid 


incorporation of the satellite states into , 
the Soviet Union as a double insurance | 
against an outbreak of Titoism some- 


where else. 


Asia: The Far East has long been | 


recognized as Stalin’s special field of 


interest. The Molotoff shift thus hardly | 


affects it. But the revival of Comintern 
tactics does seem to have been re- 


flected to some extent in China and ' 


Southeast Asia. It lends plausibility to 
the explanation that the mysterious halt 
by the Chinese Communists on the 
north bank of the Yangtze springs from 


fear that the taking over of vast new \ 
areas would spread the small revolu- | 


tionary elite—on 
policy relies—so thin the party might 
lose cohesion. 

In Malaya, local Communists changed 
to tactics of violence last summer when 
the present revolt began, In India dur- 
ing the past few weeks, Communists 


which Comintern ' 


-__- 


likewise have turned to direct action. ' 
The Moscow newspaper Literary Ga- ; 


zette has attacked the Nehru govern- ! 


ment, Other Southeast Asia countries | 
may soon feel the violent results of ; 
Stalin’s theory that they are “the weak ' 


link in the capitalist chain.” 

Only in Japan have Communists 
failed to follow the new world line. 
They may not have heard the word yet, 


but it is more likely they have been in- , 


fluenced by the bitterness of Japanese ! 


racial animosity toward the Russians. ' 


In any case, the Reds can count on a | 


fertile field for new converts in Japan. | 
American insistence on vigorous defla- | 


tion as part of the attempt to stabilize 


the Japanese economy may throw as | 
many as 1,000,000 workers out of their ' 


jobs in the next few months. 
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A Soviet Shift Back to Sabotage and World Revolution... 


Soviet officials follow the Russian cus- 
tom of night work. For many years the 
Foreign Office in Moscow used to sum- 
mon foreign correspondents in the wee 
hours to get its communiqués. Once a 
harassed American became so annoyed 
that he wired his paper: “According to 
an official statement handed me at 2 
o'clock this morning by the night watch- 
man at the Foreign Office . . .” 

In these tense days the ministry seldom 
summons correspondents at any hour. 
They can get the communiqués from 
Radio Moscow. And at 1:58 a.m. Moscow 
time on March 5 the radio produced the 
most unexpected of announcements: 

“The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
has released the Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
Comrade V. M. Molotoff, from the duties 


Molotoff and Mikoyan, remaining as Vice | 


Prime Ministers and Politburo members, 
and with long records of loyalty to Stalin 
behind them, might be moving into 
positions of greater advisory scope. What- 
ever their future those who follow Soviet 
affairs closely have been aware for some 
time of signs of changes in policy to 
make up for obvious losses in the struggle 
with the West. The background against 
which the change is coming goes all the 
way back to 1917, through three decades 
of attempts to adapt revolutionary theory 
to actuality: 


Twists and Turns 


Most Western statesmen are professing 
Christians (or occasionally Jews). They 
have learned to reconcile the principles 


Acme 


The Workers’ militia in Prague celebrates the coup that put the West on guard 


of Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. and has appointed A. Y. 
Vyshinsky Foreign Minister of the 
U.S.S.R” 

This terse 45-word bulletin was fol- 
lowed by another of 40 words announc- 
ing that Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan had 
been replaced as Minister of Foreign 
Trade by his deputy, M. A. Menshikoff. 

In the United States, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and his predecessor, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, both were in 
New York dressing for a dinner of the 
Overseas Press Club, attended by most 
of the active writers on foreign affairs in 
the country. Molotoff’s “release” was an- 
nounced at the dinner. Seldom have so 
many specialists under one roof known 
so little. 

Speculation on the meaning of the 
event flowed over the cables with more 
verbosity than enlightenment. The first 
timid guesses from all points agreed that 
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of religion with the realities of diplomacy. 
They deal largely with men of similar 
principles, who make similar adjustments. 
It would be sacrilegious to call Com- 
munism a religion. Communism does, 
however, comprise a new and raw set of 
convictions. Chief among these is the 
conviction that Christian, capitalist civil- 
ization is doomed and the triumph of 
Communism inevitable. 

The devious twists and turns of Soviet 
diplomacy are largely caused by the con- 
stantly changing efforts of Soviet states- 
men to adjust this conviction to the 
realities of policy. The adjustment is the 
more tortuous because the men with 
whom Soviet diplomats deal seldom hold 
Communist convictions. Adjustment is 
further complicated by the interaction 
between Soviet foreign policy and the 
balance of power around Stalin. This 
game is played almost entirely in terms 
of personal maneuvering, without the 


great debates and appeals to public 
opinion that form the basis of Western 
politics. 

Double Standard: The theory that 
the workers of the world would spon- 
taneously unite after the example of 
the Russian Soviets survived the 1917 
revolution by only a few years. Lenin’s 
new state then found itself reluctantly 
establishing diplomatic relations with 
other powers. Just as Western morality 
was once preserved by the double stand- 
ard for men and women, so the Soviets 
tried to maintain their dialectic purity by 
setting up two foreign policies. One in- 
cluded official contacts with foreign 
powers. The other was based on the 
Comintern, the international organization 
of Communist Parties. The Comintern 
usually carried out the “real” policy and 
allowed the Soviets to develop a some- 
what sanctimonious pride in their literal 
observance of formal treaties. 

In 1943 the Comintern was officially 
dissolved as a good-will gesture to Rus- 
sia’s wartime allies. But the Comintern 
machinery remained intact, and so did 
its top personnel. As soon as the war 
ended, Comintern members like Palmiro 
Togliatti of Italy took control of the 
new Communist Parties in the West. As 
the rift widened between the Soviet 
Union and the West, Communist opposi- 
tion ranged from parliamentary heckling 
to general strikes and threats of civil war. 
In 1947 the Cominform was founded in 
the image of the old Comintern, partly 
as a counter to the Marshall plan and 
partly as an instrument for controlling 
the restless Soviet satellites. 

Failure Plus Failure: Nonetheless, 
the Communist Parties continued to rep- 
resent themselves as nationalists first and 
Communists second and to attempt to 
maintain their organizations on a mass 
basis. Soviet foreign policy was expressed 
primarily through Russian diplomats and 
soldiers—in the United Nations, in the 
control bodies for Germany and Japan, 
at international conferences, and through 
normal diplomatic channels. 

The local parties and Soviet diplomacy 
have met failure after failure. The Czech 
coup alerted the West to the imminence 
of the Red Danger. Tito’s heresy posed 
a threat on the Communist flank. The 
Berlin blockade resulted in a demonstra- 
tion of Western air superiority that made 
Moscow lose face throughout Europe. 
The Marshall plan began to work. Final- 
ly, and most important, the Atlantic pact 
drew the Western Powers into an agree- 
ment that, to the Kremlin, must have 
seemed a waking version of the old night- 
mare of capitalist encirclement. 

Just as in 1935 and 1939, Soviet policy 
had to be changed swiftly to meet new 
circumstances. First Maurice Thorez in 
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... Lies Behind the Communiqué That Struck in the Night 


France, then Togliatti in Italy, then the 
leaders of the British, American, and 
German parties have proclaimed that 
their adherents would side with the 
Soviet Union in the event of war. At the 
same time, some parties have begun to 
purge themselves of weak elements. This 
was Russia’s real reply to the Atlantic 
pact—an attempt to intimidate the gov- 
ernments joining the alliance, to oppose 
one international organization with an- 
other, and to counter force with force. 
It was, in effect, the revival of the tactics 
of the Comintern and of world revolution. 

Testing Ground: France is likely to 
be the testing ground for the new policy. 
France is a key state in the Atlantic pact. 
France’s Communists are powerful and 
newly purged. Newsweek's Paris bureau 
sends this forecast of their tactics: 

“The current Thorez policy is con- 
sidered here as an adjustment to inter- 
national and domestic situations in both 
of which the Communists have been 
losing ground. They have been obliged 
to return to the traditional methods of 
sabotage and mass disruption and to risk 
immediate electoral losses for future in- 
ternational gains. However, this will also 
help offset the apathy which has been 
gaining in the party. Thorez’s Feb. 6 
speech to the Seine Department party 
conference criticized this apathy. 

“Thorez stressed—as all the Red press 
is stressing—the Communists’ determina- 
tion to fight for peace against the At- 
lantic pact. As a propaganda issue, the 
Atlantic pact is much easier to attack 
than Marshall aid. Even some conserva- 
tive comment charges the United States 
with preparing ‘to buy with dollars our 
blood and a third invasion in Western 
Europe.’ 

“More important than the peace propa- 
ganda is the sabotage in industry. There 
still lies the Communists’ greatest 
strength. Instead of another coal strike or 
general strike, Thorez indicated continu- 
ous small-scale industrial unrest—work 
stoppages not big enough to arouse the 
public but effective sabotage nonetheless. 
These will be concentrated in armament 
industries, 

“Continued Communist control of 
many trade unions and the presence of 
Communists in key industrial posts 
throughout the country give them power 
to make this sabotage effective. This is 
also a problem the government can’t 
solve drastically. It is impossible to arrest 
the Communist workers, who often are 
the best in the industry. Furthermore, 
arresting them would only arouse +their 
fellow workers and bring industry—in- 
cluding armament plants—to a halt.” 

Old Friends: Whatever his personal 
responsibility, Molotoff was associated 
with the policy that failed. Its last gasp 
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was the peace offensive, and if this was 
not Stalin’s personal idea, it probably 
was undertaken on Molotoff’s advice. 
Even in the West a failure that thus 
resulted in direct rebuffs to the head of 
the state would probably cause a change 
of Foreign Ministers. Furthermore, Miko- 
yan has been known as Molotoff’s friend 
and to Westerners has always seemed 
friendly and civilized. The fact that both 
men were “released” together gives 
weight to the theory that they both were 
being jointly removed because of the 
failure of a policy both had represented. 

On the other hand, Stalin seldom 
deserts old friends like Molotoff. More 
often he gradually pushes them upstairs. 
And whether Molotoff becomes Premier 
or merely top-level adviser, he is cer- 
tainly moving upstairs. The case of 





Thorez calls for sabotage 


Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff provides 
one of the few parallels. In 1940 he was 
replaced as Defense Commissar and 
named assistant chairman of the Council 
of Ministers and chairman of the Defense 
Committee. In 1944 he was removed 
entirely from any administrative job and 
almost disappeared from public view. 
However, he has remained on the Polit- 
buro and as a close friend of Stalin. 
Symbol of Defeat: The appointment 
of Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vyshinsky to replace Molotoff compli- 
cated an already complicated situation. 
Even more than Molotoff, Vyshinsky is 
a symbol of defeat. In Paris, at the last 
UN meeting, nearly all his plans foun- 
dered, his speeches were ignored, while 
he looked and acted like a beaten man. 
Some diplomats who hadn’t seen him 
for a few years were shocked by his 
appearance. He had a high flush and his 
deep cough grated over the microphone. 


No one was surprised when a month ago 
the Associated Press reported he was 
“gravely ill from a nervous disorder” in 
a Soviet Army sanatorium in Karlsbad. 
A member of the sanatorium staff was 
quoted as saying: “Mr. Vyshinsky is un- 
able to concentrate on anything. He can- 
not be seen by anyone.” 

Even with his health recovered, Vy- 
shinsky will never share in the formula- 
tion of policy as Molotoff did. He has 
about as many ideological strikes on him 
as it is possible to have in the Soviet 
Union and survive. He was once a Men- 
shevik—the old-time party enemies of 
the Bolsheviks. By descent he is a Pole, 
the traditional enemy of the Russian. 
Vyshinsky is probably remotely related 
to the new Catholic Primate of Poland, 
who spells his name Wyszynsky. One of 
his ancestors, a game keeper in Galicia, 
was granted an Austrian patent of nobil- 
ity in the eighteenth century, which was 
later confirmed by the czar. 

At any rate, Western diplomats can 
test their logic and their lungs again with 
Vyshinsky in the United Nations and 
other forums. According to Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, the difference between 
Vyshinsky and Molotoff is that, whereas 
the former Foreign Minister was “solemn, 
stern, imperturbable—and relentless,” Vy- 
shinsky is “vivid, eloquent, lively—and 
ruthless.” Another old friend the Western- 
ers will be bound to rub protocol with 
is Andrei A. Gromyko, the strong, silent 
man of Soviet diplomacy and the wielder 
of 24 vetoes in the UN. Gromyko was 
appointed first Deputy Foreign Minister. 

Preparation for Failure: NEws- 
weEeEk’s London bureau cables this ac- 
count of how the Molotoff shift may turn 
out on the diplomatic working level: 

“Responsible observers are in sub- 
stantial agreement that all external eco- 
nomic and political policy will now be 
produced in final form by the Politburo 
and that Vyshinsky and Menshikoff— 
neither of whom are participants in top- 
level planning—will merely carry out the 
decisions. 

“This, it is believed here, will tend to 
give the Soviet foreign policy a flexibility 
it has always lacked, and will probably 
eliminate the inconsistencies which have 
resulted from time to time from the con- 
flicts between the basic rigidity of Soviet 
policy and tactical moves by Soviet 
foreign representatives. Moreover, it will 
permit Stalin to guide and control foreign 
policy without taking personal responsi- 
bility for any of its public failures—such 
as would have occurred if he had re- 
placed Molotoff with one of his close 
friends in the Politburo. Now, failures by 
Vyshinsky or Menshikoff will be failures 
of relatively unimportant and expendable 
figures.” 
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HE removal of Mr. Molotoff and Mr. 

Mikoyan from their departmental 
jobs in the Soviet Cabinet appeals to me 
as the most interesting thing that has 
happened among leading Russian per- 
sonalities in a decade. The removal of 
Mr. Litvinoff from the head of the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in 1939 
meant an abrupt change from a policy 
of cooperation with the democracies to 
a pact with Hitler, but Mr. Litvinoff 
was only on the third team of the 
Bolshevik hierarchy and his absence 
did not affect the first-string line-up. 
Molotoff and Mikoyan, on the other 
hand, are old-time inhabitants of the 
real citadel of power—the Political Bu- 
reau of the Central Committee of the 
party—and any shift in their position 
seems bound to disturb the balance 
within the whole group. 

The assumption that the balance is 
disturbed is valid whether Molotoff and 
Mikoyan are being boosted into obscu- 
rity or whether they get bigger jobs. 
For if they are to go into obscurity, then 
two authentic veterans of the revolution 
are giving up active roles. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Molotoff should re- 
place Stalin as Prime Minister, then the 
old mystery as to who is really second 
man in the Kremlin would be solved. 


ANY times during the past fourteen 
M years I have questioned Russians 
of high and low estate about the per- 
sonalities of the Politburo, their relative 
importance, and their special friend- 
ships or rivalries. The customary result 
was to end the conversation. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the reluctance to talk 
about the leaders as individuals, I have 
always felt that every intelligent Rus- 
sian is quite aware of the personalities 
in the Kremlin. 

If that is the case, then the removal 
of Molotoff and Mikoyan without say- 
ing what is in store for them must be 
hitting Russia with even greater impact 
than it has struck the outside world. 
Both are in the little group of men who 
are generally considered Stalin’s closest 
personal friends, These two, along with 
Lazar Kaganovich and Marshal Voro- 
shiloff, have for many years been 
thought to be the special cronies with 
whom he forgathers out of office hours 
to drink and talk and relax. They are his 
oldest associates and they are also, after 
Stalin, the seniors in membership of the 
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by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Politburo—Molotoff since 1925, Voro- 
shiloff since 1926. Kaganovich since 
1930, and Mikoyan since 1935, 

Of all the thirteen members of the 
Politburo the two who have had most 
contact with foreigners, both inside 
and outside the Soviet Union, also hap- 
pen to be Molotoff and Mikoyan. Molo- 
toff is not always as sour as he appears 
in public. At parties I have often seen 
him try to un- 
bend, down his vod- 
ka, and be affable. 
He is by nature stiff 
so the effort some- 
times produced 
something less than 
joviality, but atleast 
it was an effort. 
Mikoyan, on the 
other hand, is one 
of the few Bolshe- 
vik big shots whom foreigners have 
found at ease in any company. Where- 
as Molotoff at parties scrupulously 
avoids discussing anything but triviali- 
ties, Mikoyan talks about anything with 
ease and without the usual stultifying 
restraint. He also is the only man on 
that level who has not avoided meet- 
ing foreigners away from official func- 
tions. Every once in a while he has been 
known to invite an ambassador to a 
private dinner, 

These details are pertinent only as 
evidence that members of the Polit- 
buro are of human flesh and _ blood. 
They offer no clue to the reason for the 
shift in jobs. In contemplating Russia, 
guesswork and speculation are easy but 
facts are few and hard to come by. In 
the present case the speculation to date 
has been especially uninformative. But 
there are a few facts which seem to me 
to be inescapable. 


NE Of these is that, with the excep- 
tion of Stalin himself, not a single 

one of the veterans of the Politburo now 
holds a really top administrative post. 
Voroshiloff has not had one for several 
years. Kaganovich is head of the build- 
ing industry, not a high-powered job. 
Molotoff has just left Foreign Affairs 
and Mikoyan Foreign Trade. They are 
still on the Politburo and Voroshiloff, 
Molotoff, and Mikoyan are among the 
thirteen Vice Premiers. Each Vice 
Premier exercises supervisory authority 
over several Cabinet ministries so it 


The Changing Balance in the Politburo 


certainly is misleading to believe the 
veterans have been stripped of power. 
But the fact remains that the Politburo 
members who now hold administrative 
posts are new men—Malenkoff (whose 
rise is described on page 28), Beria for 
the security police, Voznesensky for fi- 
nance and industry—along with the Po- 
litburo candidates (junior members) 
Bulganin for the armed forces and 
Kosygin for consumer-goods industries. 
None of these got his high office earlier 
than 1946. 

Perhaps this is nothing more than the 
normal reshuffle of the heads of a cor- 
poration when the chief is aging. It is, 
nevertheless, a situation which never 
before existed in the Soviet hierarchy. 
Even in the prewar days when Stalin 
exercised power through no other post 
than party secretary, Molotoff, Voroshi- 
loff, Kaganovich, and Mikoyan were the 
leading administrators of the govern- 
ment. 


NOTHER inescapable thought is that 
the manner of removal of Molotoff 
and Mikoyan must seem rude to the 
ordinary Russian. The shift was an- 
nounced in a 85-word broadcast which 
also appeared on the back pages of the 
newspapers under the deadpan title 
“Cronaca.” 

Such a thing is not unprecedented in 
the records of Soviet personnel changes 
but it is certainly unusual. The cus- 
tom is to announce a new job at the 
same time one is given up. This might 
seem trivial anywhere except in the 
Soviet Union. Years of censorship have 
given Russians an acute faculty for 
reading between the lines. The posi- 
tion of a man’s name in a list of names, 
the presence or absence of a word of 
praise, are matters of intense interest. 
The Congress of Soviets is going to 
meet shortly and a lot of weight will 
be attached to the position of the names 
of Molotoff and Mikoyan in reports of 
the proceedings. 

The odds are great against the chance 
that Molotoff and Mikoyan are being 
purged in the brutal sense the Soviets 
have given the word. They have been 
too faithful and too effective for too 
long. But it certainly does seem that 
administrative authority is passing to 
younger men, and to this extent the 
Politburo is going through a new phase 
in its evolution. 
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THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
is ‘‘tailor-made”’ so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllables easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 
your office requirements best, Edison 
offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments. 





Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action, 
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Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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ASIA: 


The Communists Call Off the Battle 


“Nationwide, large-scale war is over 
... War on a gigantic scale is impossible 
south of the Yangtze.” 

This declaration of peace for China 
came last week from the Communist 
commander at Peiping, Gen. Lin Piao. 
As much as anything it confirmed the 
Reds had found their swift conquest of 
half of China an unexpected and em- 
barrassing victory and were shying away 
from further conquests that would tax 
their smal] staff of trained political ad- 
ministrators. They had already started a 
drive to sign up 10,000 students “to help 
in taking-over operations.” 

Accordingly, the Reds welcomed an 
unofficial peace mission from Shanghai. 
The Communist boss, Mao Tse-tung, and 
his No. 2 man, Chou En-lai, received the 
delegates at Shihkiachwang, 170 miles 
south of Peiping, and sent them back to 
Nanking with an “oral expression” that 
March 15 might be an “opportune” time 
to start formal peace negotiations. Mao 
sent a “polite” letter to Acting President 
Li Tsung-jen. Li appointed a ten-man 


Refugees piled aboard a flatear and a 


preparatory committee to lay the ground- 
work, 

Meanwhile, Premier Sun Fo and Gen. 
Wu Te-chen had been lining up support 
for the Kuomintang and stalwarts in the 
rump capital at Canton. Li visited them 
there and warned that he was preparing 
a deal with the Communists. If they did 
not support him, he said, it would be 
their end, At Li's insistence, they returned 
to Nanking, where Sun was confronted 
with widespread criticism of his apparent 
vacillation between war and peace. This 
Tuesday he submitted his resignation. 

But other Kuomintang holdouts in Can- 
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ton took orders only from Chiang Kai- 
shek, who still ran much of South China 
from his “retirement” at Fenghwa. As pol- 
iticians and generals followed Sun and 
Wu in a steady stream back to Nanking, 
Li sent Gen. Chiang Chih-chung, one of 
the leading peace advocates, to Fenghwa 
to try to persuade Chiang to cooperate. 


Calendar of Chaos 


Ever since the Communists reached 
the Yangtze River, Shanghai has been 
“disintegrating.” Compton Pakenham, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, sends this 
diary of a typical week in this atmosphere. 


Monday: Shanghai at the moment is 
completely lawless—hence the general ap- 
prehension felt among foreign residents 
who live away from the Bund area. They 
are still more concerned about the out- 
break of looting that will inevitably, by 
Chinese tradition, occur when the Com- 
munists approach. The police are little 
interested in order. At a few intersections 





corner. “And where in hell would I have 
been with those guys?” he asked. “They 
were armed, and you know which side 
they'd have taken.” 

Meanwhile business goes on only by its 
own inertia. Contracts and agreements are 
worthless and are fulfilled only in pro- 
portion to how much the two parties can 
still profit at time of execution. 

Tuesday: Visited Nantao, the old 
Chinese city south of the French con- 
cession. There were miles of twisting 
alleyways flanked by shops, the so-called 
Willow Pattern Tea House (now merely 
a postcard stand) in the middle of a 
green pond approached by zigzag bridges, 
a temple, and an old Chinese residence 
compound open to the public for a suc- 
cession of handouts at every gate. Once 
in the alleys, the trip became a continu- 
ous close-order football scrimmage. Con- 
sideration (even for old women and 
young children) was squeezed out of one 
after the first 50 yards. The next three 
hours were devoted to kicking, elbow- 
ing, and plunging through the sixteen- 
deep masses forcing their way through 
passages intended for four abreast. 

Wednesday: If there’s anything the 
Chinese respect, with deep superstitious 
awe, it is a grave. A fair proportion of 


street beggar with his child show the misery war has brought to China’s cities 


they deign to flap their arms in unison 
with the changing traffic lights, but the 
flow of pedicabs and cars ignores them. 
When they interfere in street fights, colli- 
sions, etc., it isn’t to iron matters out or 
identify the offender but merely to secure 
their proper share from the weaker party 
—right or wrong. 

An American told me yesterday that 
a couple of nights ago, as he hurried 
homeward just before curfew, a Chinese 
ran up behind, removed his new hat, 
and dashed off. Did he do anything? No, 
he didn’t. He might have, but he noticed 
two policemen standing on the nearest 


fields are unplowed because ancestral 
mounds, often of former owners, may not 
be touched. Hence something I was 
shown today has made a deep impression 
on those who understand Chinese atti- 
tudes and ways of thinking. Far out on 
Hungjao Road lies a little foreign pot- 
ter’s field containing mostly White Rus- 
sians. During the last few days, the Chi- 
nese have begun digging them up—to sell 
the bones, they say. About ten graves 
were open, coffins smashed in, and a few 
shinbones and a skull scattered about. 
This is said to be unprecedented in the 
area and, I am told, is most revealing of 
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It takes good so 


You pon’? ordinarily think of beefsteak 
as a product of the soil. But all farmers 
and cattlemen know that it takes good 
pasture and crop land, well supplied with 
minerals and other nutritive elements, to 
produce good beef—and good dairy prod- 
ucts, too. 
One of the most important of these min- 
erals is phosphorus; essential to sound 
owth in all food-producing animals and 
ints. But because phosphorus is contin- 
being removed from the soil by live- 
k and harvested crops, it must be 
laecd regularly. 
lay, progressive farmers are rebuild- 
the fertility of their soils with applica- 
us of AERO-PHOS* Florida Natural 
osphate. This product, mined, proc- 
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scientists as ideal material for long range 
soil buildine programs because of its low 
cost and prolonged beneficial effects. A 
single heavy application, supple- 
mented by the usual mixed ferti- 
lizers, maintains a plentiful supply 
of phosphorus through a six year 
crop rotation! Thus, it not only 
saves time and labor for the farmer 
and enhances the value of his 
lands, but also helps to maintain 
our most valuable natural resource 
—soil fertility. 

Cyanamid is constantly work- 
ing to increase the efficiency and 
utility of AERO-PHOS—and to 
NG 


THE FUTURE 


THROUGH 


il to grow good steak 


essed and distributed by American 
Cyanamid Company, is recognized by soil 


make it available in ever larger quantities. 
The end result is a more abundant sup- 
ply of better grains, vegetables, meats 
and dairy products to meet the world’s 


increasing needs. # Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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IT IS ONLY natural that the driver 
who sits behind the wheel of the 
1949 Cadillac should be in- 

stantly impressed with the rich- 
ness of his surroundings—for Cadillac, tradi- 


new 


tionally, builds a luxurious motor car. But 
beautiful as this automobile is, its big story 
is performance. For with this 1949 model, 
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ADILLAC MOTOR 
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Cadillac presents to the world its creative 
masterpiece—a wholly new V-type, overhead- 
valve engine which is establishing altogether 
different ideas as to what motor car perform- 
ance can be. The new Cadillac is so silken 
smooth, so eagerly responsive to acceleration, 
so effortless in any driving situation, that its 
nearest counterpart is automatic propulsion! 


DIVISION * GENERAL 


White Sidewall Tires available at extra co* 


Regardless of the price class from which you 
expect to choose your own next car, we think 
you should see and inspect the new Cadillac. 
will not only prove an extremely worthwhile 
personal experience, but it will sharpen you' 
appreciation of motor car quality, value ané 
performance. Your Cadillac dealer wii! gladl) 
show you these cars in his display rooms. 


MOTORS CORPORATION * 
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the present Chinese state of mind. I don’t 
doubt it. 

At Kelly & Walsh (the old British 
bookstore) I listened to a large, square- 
faced White Russian woman describing 
an experience she had just had on the 
tram, Four toughs closed in on her; two 
held her arms while the others emptied 
her handbag into a cloth roll, The pas- 
sengers and driver watched entirely un- 
concerned, When they’d finished, the men 
yelled to the driver, who stopped the 
trolley and let them off, Then the crowd 
started Jaughing at her. Five or ten stops 
later the conductor asked for her ticket, 
which had been in her bag and, when 
she couldn’t produce it, heaved her off. 

Thursday: This morning went to ar- 
range an exit visa, The inside of the 
building resembled the gold-rush days. 
At times Chinese not only don’t give a 
damn about foreigners but delight in dis- 
playing antagonism, So the cops had no 
hesitation in making my passage down 
the corridors as difficult as possible—no 
direct interference, but accidental-on- 
purpose jostling, attempts to trip, elbows 
in the ribs, etc. After about twenty min- 
utes of wrestling, I gave up and watched 
the proceedings from the landing on the 
stairs, 

Some thousands of refugees from Man- 
churia were demanding their handout— 
“relief funds”—and obviously would have 
been most disappointed to get it since 
they had come to make noise and trouble. 
It was a ragged, rowdy show with plenty 
of bashing by the cops—I've failed to no- 
tice anyone hit back at a policeman yet— 
and it continued, rather pointlessly, I 
thought, for a couple of hours, Result: 
two very small children killed. An ugly 
business, small but symptomatic. ‘One of 
these crowds will fight back someday and 
there'll be a massacre. 

Friday: About the only thing to be 
sure of is a taxi fare. Taxis come on time 
and can be called through the hotel desk. 
At the destination the driver hands one 
the current rate card, showing charges by 
fifteen-minute intervals. No tips and no 
arguments, Pedicabmen bargain for one 
fare and fight for four times as much at 
the end of the trip, yelling and gesticu- 
lating to draw a sympathetic crowd and 
possibly a policeman who will invariably 
take their side. 

Last week a deputation of the most 
prominent, richest Shanghai merchants, 
bankers, and real-estate owners waited 
on a leading Nationalist general (who 
probably hasn’t the faintest notion of de- 
fending Shanghai) begging him not to 
fight in this neighborhood. He reserved 
decision and informed them later that he 
would call off his troops on receipt from 
them of 7,000 gold bars! 

Two Chinese officers who had returned 
from an inspection trip with me came up 
later to my hotel room and hemmed and 
hawed until I realized they expected to 
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GET OUT FROM UNDER! 


by Speedbird 
CONSTELLATION 


day’s work done. You cruise smoothly above the 
weather... in a “pressurized” Constellation. 


ONLY 3 HOURS FLYING. ..to the Islands where 
all the sports of summer are always in full swing! 


Round 
$126 trip 
plus 15% Federal Tax 


THERE IS NO QUICKER WAY ... Flights leave 
New York daily, 








B-0-A-C 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS at BOAC 
offices in New York, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal and 
Toronto. Or see your Local Travel Agent. 
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International 


Curtsy: Moira Shearer, ballerina, receives the congratulations of 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh after a perform- 
ance at Usher Hall, Edinburgh, during a recent three-day visit 
of the royal couple to Scotland. The princess wears a crino- 
lined evening gown of white satin, embroidered with. crystals. 


be fed, “When we come to Shanghai, we 
find meals too expensive.” (So do I.) 
“Why don’t you loot?” 
“Sometimes we go into a restaurant 
and eat without paying—but this does not 
make for good feeling, we find.” 


GERMANY: 


Constitution Preview 


The wide, high windows of the former 
teachers’ academy on the outskirts of 
Bonn give a sweeping view of the swift- 
flowing Rhine, now choked with barge 
traffic symbolizing Western Germany’s 
phenomenal economic recovery. In the 
narrow, twisting cobbled streets, Bonn’s 
people look forward to a future based on 
the town’s venerable past. Its recorded 
history goes back through Franconian and 
Celtic eras to early Roman battles for the 
Rhine. The Napoleonic occupation is 
echoed in its French architecture. The 
Beethoven Archives expects to revive its 
prewar festivals in 1950 at Beethoven’s 
hallowed birthplace on Bonngasse. The 
famous Prussian University now teaches 
6,000 students despite the bombing of 
its eighteenth-century main building in 
1944. Prospects for the wine vintage and, 
above all, the tourist trade are sparkling. 


Preoccupied with their traditional phi- 
losophy of “Rhine, wine, and Gemiitlich- 
keit,” few Bonn burgers seem concerned 
with what goes on behind their normal 
school’s windows—even though it might 
make their town the capital of Western 
Germany. For, since last September, 65 
German politicians have been meeting 
almost daily in the academy to write 
a constitution for a new republic. 

French View: Last week a five-man 
delegation, headed by the convention 
president, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, suave 
chief of the conservative Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union, presented its draft to the 
three Western Military Governors at 
Frankfurt. Like the Germans, the gov- 
ernors had had to surmount weeks of 
argument to reach a compromise between 
a strong central government (favored by 
the British and the German Social Dem- 
ocrats) and a loose federation (favored 
by the French and the Bavarian Chris- 
tian Social Union). 

Now they handed down a set of stric- 
tures which struck some Germans as a 
“complete victory” for the French view: 
(1) Electoral provisions, enfranchising 
voters for the first parliament, must be 
omitted from the federal constitution and 
left to the eleven states of Western Ger- 
many. (2) Federal taxation and _ fiscal 
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powers must be reduced in favor of the 
states. (3) Clauses granting broad legis- 
lative powers to the central government 
should instead reserve certain powers to 
the states. (4) The western sectors of 
Berlin could not be included as the 
twelfth state, 


Poltergeist 


According to a United Press dispatch 
from Berlin last week, a letter was deliv- 
ered to the now defunct Allied Komman- 
datura threatening to destroy every capi- 
tal in the world unless the writer was 
made Chancellor of Germany, It was 
signed—Adolf Hitler. 


Dead Language 


Decadent: Deteriorating; applied to de- 
cay or decline in social conditions or intel- 
lectual, esthetic and moral qualities; one 
characterized by, or exhibiting, the qualities 
of those who are degenerating to a lower 
type, or of an age that is on the decline— 
Webster’s Dictionary. 


Last week the Russians banned the 
study of the English language in adult- 
education classes in the Soviet zone of 
Germany, The reason: Along with Greek, 
Latin, and philosophy, English was clas- 
sified as a “decadent” subject. 


Little Blockade 


The four officers and four enlisted men 
of the Soviet Repatriation Mission in the 
American zone had long since run out of 
legitimate work to do. Some 12,000 Rus- 
sian DP’s remained in the zone, plus 
thousands of Baltic nationals Russia also 
considered Soviet citizens. But all winter 
the Soviet mission had produced less 
than nine per month willing to return to 
Russia. The Russians’ plentiful spare 
time, it was suspected, was being used 
for espionage and Communist propa- 
ganda. 

On Jan. 1 the American Military Gov- 
ernor, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, suggested 
that it was time for the mission itself to go 
home. He gave it until midnight Feb. 28 
to close down its Frankfurt headquarters. 
But when the deadline arrived last week, 
an illuminated red star still gleamed from 
the top of the twelve-room yellow sand- 
stone house, the Red flag still hung from 
the staff in front, and the eight Russians 
remained inside. As soldiers, they ex- 
plained to American reporters, they 
couldn’t pull out without orders, No such 
orders had come from Berlin, 

It was thus the Soviet high command 
itself whose bluff was to be called by the 
“little blockade” which began the next 
morning. Military police guarded the 
building, ordered to allow no one to 
enter or leave without American permis- 
sion, and cut electric-light and telephone 
service. German workmen dug down to 
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FLORIDA has the answers 


... for Industry 
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to all of the profit-takin ‘ 
conditions caused by snow an 
freezing temperatures. It is 
warm sunshine all winter long. 
And calendar-round, Florida’s 
mild climate cuts construction, 
maintenance and operating 
costs in many ways. 


Florida has the answer 
— for crowded, “hemmed in” 
industrial plants. It has ideal 
sites with shea of elbow room 
in cooperative communities. 

When it comes to labor, 
Florida responds with skilled 
and unskilled workers who 
make better employees because 
they, and their families, enjoy 
all year ’round the benefits of 
Florida living that millions 
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of vacationists come hundreds 
of miles to experience. 


Markets? Florida’s answer 
is one of the fastest growing 
home markets in the country— 
with the expanding markets 
of the Latin Americas right on 
her doorstep. 


You'll find Florida’s 
answers to other questions in 
the booklet, “Florida, The 
Sunshine State.” Send for it 
today. 


Of course, you'll want to get some of 
your answers first-hand — and you can have 
fun doing it! Come to Florida for your spring 
or summer vacation. Get in a lot of good 
swimming, fishing, golf. Then, take a trip 
around the state. See ALL of Florida. Ask the 
questions that affect your particular business, 
You'll find that Florida has the right answers! 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida, 764 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” Print name and 


















address clearly. 
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Just step on the pedal for a smooth, even 
drink of fresh cold water. The New 
Westinghouse Water Coolers are trouble- 
free... easy to service . . . convenient and 
boast all these excellent features: 
AUTOMATIC STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 
holds water flow constant regardless of 
water pressure. 

FOOT PEDAL CONTROL BUBBLER . . . hand- 
operated bubbler also available. 


ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER prevents malicious 
water damage. 

5-YEAR GUARANTEE on Hermetically- 
Sealed System. 

SPACE SAVING ... no model takes over 
14” x 14” floor space. 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS... 


See the 7 different models . . . at your 
Westinghouse supplier’s, now. 


non-breakable. 






it’s time to replace 
your old water cooler 
with a new 


Westinghouse 
Wien Cool 


TUNE IN TED MALONE . . . Every Dey, Mondey through Fridey . . . ABC Network 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





the water and gas mains to shut them off. 

The besieged Russians had stocks of 
canned meat and stale bread, bathtubs 
prudently filled with water before the 
pipes were closed, candles, and vodka. 
But after two days of blockade their boss 
in Berlin, Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, 
capitulated—while retaliating by ordering 
two American Army graves-registration 
teams out of the Soviet zone. On March 
4 the Russians hauled down the Red flag, 
declined an American offer of gasoline, 
and drove off in four battered cars and 
two trucks. As they started for the Soviet 
zone, one Russian truck driver spat at an 
American girl bystander. 


BULGARIA: 


Q. E. D. Backwards 


Excerpt from the official Bulgarian 
bulletin on the trial of the Protestant 
ministers: “The preliminary judicial in- 
vestigation has established their guilt. 
The accused enjoy the privilege of choos- 
ing their witnesses.” 


AFRICA: 


List of Wrongs 


Before the commission investigating 
the January race riots in Durban, South 
Africa (NEwsweEEk, Jan. 24), Ndodembi 
Ngcobo, chief of the Maqadi tribe of 
Zulus, last week voiced one of his people’s 
complaints against the Indians. “In my 
area a large number of children are born 
that are not children of my race,” he 
said. They have the straight hair of an 
Indian and “anything like that is re- 
pugnant to us Zulus, in the same way as 
one would be dumfounded if a cow give 
birth to a goat kid.” 

Matambo Shangase elaborated by ex- 
plaining that the Indians ply Zulu girls 
with strong liquor and seduce them. 
“And how the Indians cheat us!” he 
cried, touching his mouth and nose with 
his fingertips. “We pay $4 a bottle for it, 
sir, but it’s so diluted with water it doesn’t 
even make one sneeze.” 


FRANCE: 


Adieu to Hunger 


Broad declines in food prices during 
January and February, accompanied by 
a striking rise in the value of the franc, 
led to cautious hopes that France’s 
chronic crisis of shortage and inflation 
was at last beginning to subside. Last 
week Frenchmen got some circumstantial 
confirmation from the government. The 
Ministry of Food, in charge of rationing, 
will be abolished this year. Only 800 of 
its 8,000 employes will be retained. They 
will be transferred to the Premier’s office 
to deal with the foods still on the ration 


list—dairy products, sugar, fats, rice, and 
olive oil. Within the next few months the 
last of these will go on free sale. 


. BURMA: 


Free and Collapsing 


Between the Communists in China and 
the great prize that could be theirs in 
India, Burma forms a potential barrier. 
But in the fourteen months since Britain 
granted Burma independence, it has been 
overwhelmed by anarchy. Last week in 
New Delhi, Prime Minister Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India called an “infor- 
mal” conference of British Common- 


wealth representatives to consider ways 
of saving Burma from complete collapse. 

The last straw: an uprising of Karen 
tribesmen, a stocky hill people, mostly 
Christians, who demand independence 
(NEwsweEEkK, Jan. 31). The Karens had 
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Thakin Nu leads Burma in chaos 





overrun the Irrawaddy delta paddies, had 
nearly isolated Rangoon, the capital, and 
were closing in on Mandalay. Fighting so 
far had cost 30,000 lives and $75,000,000 
in lost revenue, Premier Thakin Nu con- 
fessed. The government was desperat: 
enough to ask the British for an $80,000,- 
000 loan to finance the rice crop, which in 
normal times helped feed India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, and Japan. 

The British thereupon asked Nehru to 
call the New Delhi conference. The dele- 
gates merely offered their dominions 
good offices and urged “conciliation.” But 
Herbert V. Evatt, Australian External Af- 
fairs Minister, dared to state that soone! 
or later Burma would have to rejoin the 
commonwealth, The Burmese reaction 
was immediate. “Intense nationalism” 
would never permit Burma’s return, the 
government announced from Rangoon, 
where food was running low and a small- 
pox epidemic had broken out. 


Newsweek, March 14,.1949 














Bowling or billiards? 


HUNTER 


IT’S A MATTER OF CHOICE... Since 
different people like different things, 
no game can be everybody’s favorite. 


Nor can any single brand of whiskey 
seem best to everyone. That’s why we 
take the common-sense attitude that 
Ifunter’s delicately different flavor 


will taste best to a great many men, 
but not necessarily to all men. It’s a 
matter of choice! 


We do sincerely believe you should 
try this fine whiskey. Try it because 
it is different. Try it and form your 
own opinion! 





SINCE 1860 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 








These businesses reached new sales 


ee. with company-owned Bonanzas 





“We sell real estate all over Florida,” 

says B. L. Mitchell of the Keyes Com- 
pany, Miami. “We think using our 
4-place Bonanza has added several mil- 


Pip Pe A BED IO SPS ¢ 


two prospects wanted to make a good 

property investment. We flew them in 
comfort 250 miles to inspect a desir- 
able site, and they bought. No waste 


lion dollars to sales volume. Recently, _ time for them—profit for us.” 


yj personally supervise scattered con- 
struction projects,” says W. H. Koenig, 
Chicago general contractor, “and can’t af- 
ford to wait on transportation schedules. 
With my Bonanza, my workday on projects 
several hundred miles distant is no longer 
than spent on local jobs. It’s important to 
a family man to make it home for dinner, 
and now it’s always possible.” 





Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 


Company ownership of this fast, quiet plane turns travel 
days into travel hours—time saved you can put to profitable 
use. Investigate! A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 







"Our Bonanza long ago paid for it- 
self in executive time saved alone. 
Much additional business has been 
gained through a sales force that 
‘flies’,”’ says George Lee, president of 
Red Devil Tools, Irvington, N.J. “We 
keep in personal touch with distant 
factories and markets, now that travel 
time is cut two-thirds—by Bonanza.” 
Pennies-per-mile operating cost! 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZM 
MODEL @® 
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SPIES: 
A Cell for Sam 


In a crowded Ottawa courtroom last 
week Igor Gouzenko, former Soviet Em- 
bassy cipher clerk, faced the man he ex- 
posed three years ago as a recruiting 
agent for the Soviet spy ring. Sam Carr, 
national organizer of the Labor-Progres- 
sive (Communist) Party, had disappeared 
just before Canada’s sensational spy trials 
of 1946-47, FBI agents picked him 
up in New York City six weeks ago. 
From behind his horn-rimmed 
glasses, the dark little man quietly 
watched the preliminary proceed- 
ings against him, 

Blond, chunky Gouzenko, now a 
Canadian citizen and still the most 
carefully guarded man in the do- 
minion, identified Carr as the “Sam” 
and “Frank” mentioned in the doc- 
uments he had taken when he left 
the Soviet Embassy in 1945. He 
testified that Carr had bargained 
with Moscow to get a false passport 
for a Russian agent in the United 
States. Carr demanded $5,000 for 
the job, but Moscow wired back 
that this was fantastic and finally 
agreed on $3,000. 

At one point the hearing was in- 
terrupted while an artist’s sketches 
of Gouzenko were confiscated. The 
magistrate ordered that no one 
make a drawing of the chief witness 
or publish his description. 

After hearing six witnesses, the 
magistrate committed Carr to trial 
on the charge that he conspired 
with Russian Embassy officials be- 
tween 1942 and 1946 to obtain a 
false passport for a Soviet agent. 
The court refused to grant bail, as 
did County Judge A. G. McDougal. 
Carr’s counsel protested that Carr 
would have to stay in jail until the spring 
assizes starting May 2, and suggested a 
figure of $5,000. 

But the judge noted: “This man did not 
return to this country until he was brought 
back under police escort . . . This is a 
serious charge: I am not going to take the 
responsibility of letting him out on bail.” 





BUSINESS: 


Good Times Ahead 


Trade Minister C. D. Howe went on 
record three ways last week: a speech in 
the House of Commons, the annual “out- 
look” report of his department, and a 
press conference. The essence of all three 
was the same—a bright economic future 
tor Canada: 

» In 1948 Canada’s foreign trade reached 
55,750,000,000—$460 for every Cana- 
Jian man, woman, and child. “The trade 


Newsweek, March 14, 1949 
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of Canada on a per capita basis is about 
twice the trade of the United States and 
about twice the trade of the United King- 
dom,” Howe told Parliament. “The trade 
of Canada today is greater than the total 
trade of the United States ten years ago.” 
> The Trade Department’s report, “Pri- 
vate and Public Investment in Canada— 
Outlook 1949,” forecasts 1949 capital in- 
vestments of $3,300,000,000, an increase 
of about 8 per cent in money value over 
the big 1948 figure of $3,000,000,000. 
New construction will take up $2,000,- 
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Reidford— Montreal Star 


“Room With a View” 


000,000; new equipment, $1,300,000,000. 
The total investment will be an all-time 
record for Canada, Government invest- 
ment will increase more than private. 

P At his press conference, Howe was 
noncommittal about export and import 
prospects. He expects imports from Brit- 
ain to increase and exports to that coun- 
try to continue at about the present rate. 
He sees no sign of any decline of exports 
to the United States. 

> Answering a question raised in the 
House, Howe declared it is not the policy 
of the government to make Canada self- 
sufficient. Rather, it intends to encourage 
foreign trade on the one hand, and on 
the other manufacture of articles which 
can be made economically in Canada. 
This Howe sees as the road to prosperity. 
Nonetheless, he said, Canadian indus- 
trial development during and since the 
war and the operations of the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation Act have made 





Canada much less dependent on the rest 
of the world than it used to be. 

> “The general level of business will be 
about the same,” the minister predicted. 
There will be some leveling off in prices, 
which will ease inflationary pressures on 
the economy. “In short, barring earth- 
quakes, or serious labor-management 


. troubles, or a change of government, the 


people of Canada will have a prosperous 
year in 1949.” 

Howe, sometimes charged by his op- 
ponents with being overoptimistic, did 
not convince them, One question, 
by a socialist MP: What would hap- 
pen to Canadian trade when credits 
and ERP purchases ended? 


HEALTH: 


Polio in the Far North 


In the brief daylight of Canada’s 
far riorth an RCAF Dakota winged 
on March 2 to frightened Chester- 
field Inlet on Hudson Bay. It 
brought the white man’s science to 
fight a mysterious Eskimo plague. 
The doctor at the subarctic outpost 
had radioed an appeal for help and 
placed under quarantine a vast area 
straddling 40,000 miles of treeless 
barrens. 

The symptoms of the strange 
sickness suggested infective neu- 
ronitis, akin to poliomyelitis. Or 
perhaps it was only food poisoning 
caused by eating rotting caribou 
meat. The Eskimos talked darkly of 
bad magic, hate spells, and the 
need for tribal ceremonies to banish 
bad spirits. 

Fear that whatever it was might 
hit Winnipeg, 1,000 miles to the 
south, or Toronto or Washington 
led to the quarantine enforced by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice..The RCMP had difficulty con- 
trolling the nomadic Eskimos, who travel 
by dog teams seeking seal, caribou, and 
furs. Because few of them are condi- 
tioned to white man’s diseases, there is 
incipient danger for the natives along the 
western coast of Hudson Bay, where 
winter temperatures average 32 below. 

Five top-notch medical men with 300 
pounds of diagnostic and _ physiothera- 
peutic equipment flew up from Winni- 
peg. First reports were that native reme- 
dies were finding more favor, and more 
apparent success, than the medical mis- 
sion. 

After a two-day investigation, the med- 
ical team radioed that 60 persons had 
been stricken with polio and _ thirteen 
had died. Thirty patients suffered paraly- 
sis and some would be evacuated to Win- 
nipeg, No new cases had occurred since 
Feb, 27, but the quarantine measures 
would be intensified, if necessary, to keep 
the epidemic localized. 
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N. ¥. Daily Mirror 


Mary Phillips and Ferruccio Tagliavini: New shoes for baby 


Do Re Mi: So nervous that he twice 
puffed on the lighted end of a cigarette 
before entering court, Metropolitan tenor 
Ferruccio TAGLiAvini heard himself de- 
clared a father and sentenced to pay 
court fees and $25 a week for the support 
of the daughter of Mary PHu.uips, a mu- 
sic student (NEwswEEK, Jan. 10). Miss 
Phillips joyfully told newsmen she would 
spend all the money on her daughter. 
“My baby needs new shoes,” she said. 
Tagliavini muttered in Italian: “They 
want to destroy me.” 


Just Se Stories: In Cambridge, Eng- 
land, Rudyard Kipling’s daughter, Mrs. 
Este BAMBRIDGE, went to court to com- 
plain that her wine cellar was being 
depleted by a tippling butler. Not only 
did the butler liberally sample her rare 
vintages, Mrs. Bambridge charged, but 
he refilled the half-empty bottles with 
water, tea, and ink. 

> In London the magazine Horizon chose 
as the best novel of 1948 “The Oasis,” 
by the American author Mary Mc- 
Cartuy. The prize was 200 pounds 
($800) and twelve bottles of dry sherry. 


Unexpeeted: Thirty-nine students in 
a history class at Harper High School 
in Chicago were starry-eyed when Gen. 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER dropped in for 
a visit. The president of Columbia Uni- 
versity came to thank their teacher, Miss 
Avice Brazpa, a Columbia graduate, for 
contributing $130.90, half a month’s pay, 
to a children’s center at Columbia. Eisen- 
hower signed 39 autographs. 


Safari: Hollywood designer ADRIAN and 
his wife, the former star JANET GAYNOR, 
sailed from New York March 4 to the 
Belgian Congo to study wild animals. 
Adrian explained that he has been visit- 
ing zoos and using models of African 
tribal and animal scenes for his hobby, 
painting. “Now,” he said, “I feel the time 
has come to see how my work stacks up 
against the real thing.” 


At 


Me Toe: Screen star Ropert TAYLOR, 
long a prey to autograph seekers and 
souvenir hunters, returned from a trip 
abroad proudly exhibiting one of Wiv- 
STON CHURCHILL’s cigars, which he 
picked up on a cross-Channel steamer in 
the stateroom Churchill had occupied. 


Point of Order: Rep. Epwin A. SNow 
of Adams County, Idaho, asked recogni- 
tion from the speaker of the State Legisla- 
ture in Boise. “Mr. Speaker, will the lady 
from Ada yield for a question?” Pretty, 
red-haired Rep. Eprra Mixer, a lawyer 
in her early 30s, seemed to know what 
was coming. She replied: “I'll yield, but 
only to the question, and I may not an- 
swer it.” Snow said: “Will the lady from 
Ada marry me?” “The lady from Ada” 
blushed while the speaker gaveled for 
order, then announced: “On a point of 
personal privilege . . . I accept the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Adams.” 
The Christian Science Monitor mused: 
“Harold Bell Wright would have loved it 
. .. The American way is . . . intact.” 





Rep. Miller to Rep. Snow: “I yield” 


Le Petit Jo: After a quick orientatio: 
course at Reno and Las Vegas, Loui: 
CrerRESOL, manager of the Monte Car 
gambling concession, stopped off iy. 
Detroit to buy equipment for introducin: 
the game of craps at Monte Carlo. No’ 
only is Ceresol importing the game t 
unsuspecting Europeans, he is taking 
with him a wire recording of a Nevada 
crap game to teach his dealers American 
phraseology. Frenchmen, commented 
The Detroit Times, will be schooled to 
say: “Dammit, snake eyes!” instead of 
“Nom d'un nom, les yeux du serpent!’ 


Dry Flies: With his job as chairman of 
the Hoover commission over, ex-President 
Herbert Hoover leaned back in his chair, 
puffed on his pipe and said he guessed 
he’d go fishing. “There are only two 
occasions in American life when people 
have a regard for one’s privacy,” he said. 
“One is when you are at prayer; the other 
when you go fishing . . . Whatever your 
associations are, you are in the presence 
of optimism, gladness, joy, and of course 
fish . . . There are three distinct social 
levels in trout fishing. The real aristocracy 
use only a dry fly. A step lower are those 
who use wet flies. And the lowest of all 
are the bait fishermen . . . Mr. Coolidge 

. used worms. This raised a dreadful 
outcry from trout fishermen.” 


Clean It Up: In an editorial in The Air- 
liner, weekly USAF newspaper at West- 
over Field, Mass., Chaplain ALFrep A. 
WILLiaMs reproached GI's for their ri- 
bald remarks at local movies. “Some of 
the wisecracks . . . pep up an otherwise 
dull cinema,” he wrote. “But there are 
[others] . . . which make the feminine 
onlookers blush and give wonderment 
to the children present. This latter kind 
of remark has usually to do with the 
anatomical features of the players or the 
possibility of a love scene.” 


Tubful of Sleep: The pride of the 
Bronx Zoo, Pete, 46-year-old hippopota- 
mus, didn’t sleep a wink last week. When 
his cement pool was closed for repairs, 
Pete suffered a deep psychic shock. Ac- 
customed to sleeping in the warm water, 
he mooned disconsolately and refused to 
lie down. Only when the pool was 
opened seven days later did Pete clam- 
ber down the steps and close his eyes. 


Heme Together: When the Army 
transport General Patrick berthed at 
Seattle from Japan, 2-year-old, brown- 
eyed STEPHEN Gorpon peered happily 
from a porthole. He had had the run of 
the ship, topped with a birthday party 
his last night out. Now he was on his way 
to live with his grandmother in Spokane. 
What young Stephen didn’t know: In the 
ship’s hold were two caskets containing 
the bodies of his father and mother, 
killed in a jeep crash in Nagoya. 


\« sweek, March 14, 1949 

















Glenn McCarthy 

. oil wildcatter, sports- 
man, airman .. . head of 
16 corporations and organ- 
izations, member of 14 
more . . . oilman builder of 
McCarthy Center (1100- 
room hotel, 1200-car 
varage, 1750-seat theater, 
swimming pool, exhibition 


hall). 





In the priceless book of man’s memory there shines in illuminated lettering the 
magic word, “Hospitality.” As a city of importance, Houston ranks peak-high 
on the scale . . . as a city of hospitality, Houston reigns among the nation’s 
friendliest. 

And now may we present The Shamrock . . . hotel spectacular . . . symbol of 
hospitality in one of America’s most hospitable cities. From its very beginning 
this was no ordinary hotel, for wound inextricably in the substances of its creation 
are the ambitious materials of a young man’s dream. 

Yes, native Texan Glenn McCarthy fulfilled a dream for Houston, built for 
Houston a magnificent structure of stone and steel as a small measure of esteem 
for the bounties the city . . . and the state . . . had tendered him through hard 
years of striving. 

And so you see The Shamrock, Glenn McCarthy’s contribution to Houston and 
to finer living . . . rising tall above Lone Star plains as a great monument to warm 
hospitality. 

The eyes of Texas and of the entire nation are on Houston’s .. . The Shamrock. 


GRAND OPENING + ST. PATRICK’S DAY + MARCH 17, 1949 


e Shamrock 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 


COMPLETE CONVENTION FACILITIES AVAILABLE—TELETYPE No. HO 
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OLD STUFF GET 
A JET | 


Industry 
Depends on 
Companies with 


Sound Engineering 


Background— 
Progressive 
Outlook! 


Allis-Chaimers introduced the metal- 
clad Mercury Arc Rectifier into this 
country. This huge electronic device 
converts alternating to direct current 

solved a serious aluminum produc- 
tion problem during the war. 


Other Metal Industries—iron, steel, 


copper, zinc—rely on A-C crushers, 
grinders, screens, pumps, motors and 
drives to speed production. A-C is one 
of the leading builders of ore process- 
ing machinery in the world. 


A-C Maintains pilot plant facilities 
for solvent extraction development 


TRE HEM Pom 


tee ily 


ie Same 


and test work on oil and non-oil-bear- 
ing materials... 
coffee, fish meal—builds complete oil 
extraction plants of any ‘size 


cottonseed, soybeans, 


Wherever You See the trademark AC 
on turbine, generator, blower or aly 
other machine, expect dependability 
and long-life service. 





phe nier 


oe, wee 


It’s quite true that man took his first flying lessons 
from birds... 


But look at him now! 

He flies faster than the speed of sound... 

soars miles high... 

defies metal-crushing forces . . . 

ranges thousands of miles without refueling! 
But the really amazing story lies behind these 
spectacular feats—the teamwork of Science and 
Industry developing new metals, new engines, new 
instruments, new fuels—which make possible a 
new era in air travel! 
It’s hard to find a company more wrapped up in 
this whole picture of Science and Industry than 
Allis-Chalmers. In fact, there’s hardly a manu- 
factured thing you use, want or enjoy that isn’t 
sped on its way at some point by this company! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





sov beans, 


nplete oil 


| ALLIS-CHALME RS“ 


One o Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


nark AC 
or or any 


nab Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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School of Aviation Medicine: Students learning Arctic conditions 


Doctor Substitutes 


From civilian medical authorities, as 
well as from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, comes the widely publicized com- 
plaint: There aren’t enough doctors to go 
around (Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948). 

For the Air Force, the combination of 
medical-officer shortage and the increas- 
ing demand for service in isolated out- 
posts in the tropics and Arctic makes 
prompt action a necessity. Before the 
threat becomes a serious reality, the 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
Field, Texas, has made a practical move. 
It is training a group of enlisted men to 
substitute, in routine care and emergen- 
cies, for the too scarce medical officers. 

Last week as the Air Force plan 
reached its third month of operation, 
Randolph Field medical authorities gave 
Newsweek details of the first large-scale 
effort to train “doctor substitutes.” 

Flying Doctors: The concentrated 
ten- to eleven-month course, half class- 
room and half “internship,” is two and a 
half times as long as the Navy’s course for 
a hospital corpsman. Requirements are 
stiff—higher than minimum standards for 
officer selection. Applicants must be Army 
career men in at least their second enlist- 
ment. All trainees must have previously 
qualified as either medical or surgical 
technicians. They must have had a high- 
school education and _ be physically 
equipped for flying. Of the hundreds of 
applicants 39 men have passed the test 
and 36 are still left. 

Classroom work includes more than 
700 hours’ instruction in physiology, 
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pharmacology, eye, ear, nose, and throat 
diseases, internal medicine, surgery, and 
dentistry. Then come treatment of pa- 
tients under air evacuation and problems 
caused by high-altitude flights. The last- 
named course takes place in the Randolph 
Field pressure chamber. A special class 
on injuries and diseases in the Arctic is 
conducted in the all-weather chamber, 
where freezing conditions are simulated. 

Following this is a course of practical 
instruction in the various Air Force hos- 
pitals where, as far as possible, the men 
actually handle patients under the super- 
vision of the medical staff. 

Medical Judgment: The course 
does not compare with that of a regular 
medical school. “We are not trying to 
make doctors out of the men,” said Lt. 
Col. K. E. Pletcher of the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine. “Most of their work will 
be routine ills and accidents. The trick 
will be for them to know what they can 
treat and how to do it.” 

If the technician can handle a case, he 
will. If not, he will order the patient sent 
to the nearest medical installation. If the 
patient cannot be moved, the technician 
will radio a doctor to be sent in. 

If for some reason transportation should 
be entirely cut off, the technician might 
have to resort to the melodramatic mo- 
tion-picture technique of treating the pa- 
tient under two-way radio instructions 
from the nearest doctor. But few such 
emergencies are expected. 

Instead, the technician’s chores will 
usually be routine—making daily sick 
calls, keeping records, treating minor ail- 
ments, inspecting mess halls and sanitary 
facilities, and giving monthly physical 


examinations and prophylaxis treatment. 
Emphasis is placed on emergency treat- 
ment, especially with penicillin and sulfa 
drugs. Antidotes for poison and the uses 
and dangers of narcotics and hypnotics 
are pounded home. 

Flight Fatigue toe Fractures: No 
appendectomies will be performed, al- 
though the technician will learn how to 
recognize the symptoms and to ship out 
the patient. Fractures set in traction and 
wound cleaning will be handled immedi- 
ately. 

“If something like a tracheotomy (open- 
ing a blocked windpipe) becomes neces- 
sary, and it’s a question of operate or let 
the man die, then these boys will be pre- 
pared to operate,” said Capt. George A. 
Saxton, instructor in surgery. 

Psychiatry comes in for its share of in- 
struction. In isolated stations personality 
problems become acute, and flight fatigue 
can occur anywhere. Each technician will 
have brief but comprehensive instruction 
on how to manage psychological dis- 
orders until full psychiatric treatment is 
available. 

To cover all contingencies, Air Force 
chaplains are instructing the student tech- 
nicians in emergency religious procedures. 
One student, Sgt. Luther Dean, cracked: 
“We think that class is to teach us to pray 
if we ever make a mistake.” 


Brush Those Tears 


According to legend, the crocodile was 
believed to have wept hypocritical tears 
while devouring its victims. From this 
explanation came a medical term “croco- 
dile tear syndrome,” to describe an em- 
barrassing condition in which tears rain 
down the patient’s face whenever he 
eats. It occurs most often after facial- 
nerve palsy. 

Last week in the Archives of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, Drs. Francis C. 
Boyer and W. James Gardner of Cleve- 
land reported the case of a 47-year-old 
saleswoman whose face was paralyzed 
after a facial operation. As the paralysis 
subsided, the woman found to her dis- 
tress that her left eye wept excessively 
and that whenever she ate tears coursed 
down her cheek. Other facial activity, 
including the act of chewing without 
food in her mouth, did not cause “croco- 
dile tears.” 

Tearing while eating, Drs. Boyer and 
Gardner reasoned, was due to the mis- 
direction of regenerating nerve fibers. 
Fibers originally destined for the salivary 
gland, which secretes saliva, were being 
shunted off to the lachrymal gland, which 
controls tears. 

Since these misdirected fibers were 
thought to pass through the greater su- 
perficial petrosal nerve, the doctors re- 
sorted to surgery. Under local anesthesia 
this nerve was picked up on a nerve 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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She can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


When acid indigestion keeps you awake at 
night, don’t fume and fret about it. This con- 
dition—which often accompanies constipa- 
tion—can be relieved easily and quickly. All 
you do is take genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia before retiring. Rated as one of the 


fastest, most effective antacids known to 
science, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia goes to 
work almost instantly to ease away sleep- 
robbing acid indigestion. And in what seems 
like no time at all you’re deep in sleep... 
a sound, peaceful, wonderful sleep! 


And youll awaken 
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She can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! si 


Besides being an excellent antacid, Double-Action Phillips’ Milk of | 
Magnesia is also a marvelous /Jaxative. That’s Why, when morning 
comes, it brings you gentle, effective constipation relief ...so you 
not only feel wonderfully rested after your night of slumber, but start 
the day on the sunny side—bright, cheerful and thoroughly refreshed! 
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Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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hook, divided, and a small section re- 
sected. By the second day mealtime 
weeping had been checked and the pa- 
tient was discharged from the hospital. 
Thirteen months later there had been no 
return of the paroxysms of tears. 


Medieal Revolt 


On Jan. 24 the New York County 
Medical Society, largest unit (6,800 
members) of the American Medical As- 
sociation, passed a resolution approving 
the AMA’s $25-a-member assessment to 
raise $3,000,000 for an “educational cam- 
paign” against President Truman’s com- 
pulsory health-insurance plan. 

Last week this important group re- 
versed its stand in support of the power- 
ful parent organization. At a stormy meet- 
ing on Feb. 28 a resolution to approve the 
$25 assessment was defeated, 432 to 333. 
Also defeated was another resolution pro- 
posed by the County Medical Society to 
approve the AMA’s twelve-point pro- 
gram, which had been offered as a “con- 
structive answer” to the government’s 
compulsory health-insurance program 
(Newsweek, Feb. 21, 1949). 


The Wrist Tells 


The X-ray picture of a child’s wrist is 
one of the pediatrician’s most valuable 
means of tracking down elusive disease 
symptoms. 

The ulna (inner and large bone of the 
forearm on the side opposite the thumb) 
and the radius (the bone on the outer or 
thumb side) are where the first signs of 
rickets appear. In the same locations, 
scurvy comes earliest and is most marked. 
Lead poisoning may be suggested by 
heavy transverse lines in the ends of the 
shafts of the long bones. Infantile syphilis 
can be spotted in the wrist because 
certain sections of the shafts are usually 
the earliest sites of bone damage. 

To determine the advisability of taking 
routine X-rays of the wrists, three Mil- 
waukee pediatricians, M. G. Peterman, 
W. B. Frey, and J. D. Kaster, had wrist 
films made of 684 children in the Mil- 
waukee County Hospital Pediatric Serv- 
ice and in private practice. Last week, in 
the American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, they published dramatic results. 

Among 333 hospital cases, there were 
34 children (10.21 per cent) and among 
351 private patients 35 (9.97 per cent) 
who showed signs of some pathological 
condition, At the close of the study, the 
doctors decided that wrist X-rays should 
be taken of every child who seeks medi- 
cal attention. 

Delayed hardening of the wrist bones 
was found to be associated with congeni- 
tal heart disease, cerebral birth injury, 
defective brain development, hypothy- 
roidism (low thyroid activity), and al- 
lergy. 
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Last year more than 3000 Americans 
died in motor accidents where two or 


more roads crossed. 


They weren’t all speeding or driv- 
ing recklessly. Perhaps a bank of 
earth or a clump of trees cut off a 
driver’s view. Perhaps he was look- 


ing in the rear-view mirror or light- 





ing a cigarette. The immediate cause 
made little difference to those who 
lost their lives in the crash. The real 
cause of those deaths was the cross- 


road itself. ras = a eee ee Be carne 
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STOP under ct the cromnoads! 
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I, costs money to eliminate grade 


* crossings where heavily traveled 
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highways intersect. But would you 
i hesitate to spend money to stop a 
reckless killer who threatened your 


life and the lives of those you love? 


The problem needs to be faced 
soberly and now, while thousands 
of miles of new and improved roads 
are being planned. America has the 
engineering brains, the construction 
skill and the earthmoving equip- 
ment to do the job right. Let’s stop 


murder at the crossroads! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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hy should aWoman care about CORNER POSTS ? 


That post between windshield and 
door holds one corner of the roof over 
your head — so it has to be strong for 
safety’s sake. 


But a wide, heavy corner post means 
a “blind spot” in your vision — makes 
it hard to see other cars swinging out 
of driveways ahead of you, or children 
running into the street. And that’s not 
good from the safety standpoint. 


But — look at the 1949 Body by Fisher 
— and see the happy answer smart 
engineering ha’ come up with! That 
post is as strong as ever, but far nar- 


Body by |isher , _ 





rower — easier for you to see around. 


This is but one of the many examples 
of the solid, enduring, built-in superi- 
ority of every Body by Fisher. 


Slam the doors — run the windows up 
and down — test the seats for soft, 
resilient riding comfort. You'll find 
you can hear the difference, feel the 
difference, see the difference when it’s 


Body by Fisher. 


And remember — only a car built by 
General Motors can boast of such 
extra values — because only General 
Motors cars have Body by Fisher. 
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RIDE ON A RUBBER CLOUD 


In your next car, choose a Body by Fisher with foam 
rubber cushions — and make a happy discovery! 
They ll never sag, mildew, nor absorb dampness. 
They ll take all the beating an active family can hand 
out — yet stay in handsome shape to welcome your 
guests. 


For in Fisher Body’s foam latex seats you ride literally 
on air — on millions of tiny bubbles. Gently buoyed, 
insulated from road hum and vibration, you float — 
on a cloud of rubber, 


On General Motors cars only: CHEV ROLET - PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE . BUICK . CADILLAC 








































Who’s Got the Rocket? 


They shot a rocket in the air; it came 
to earth, got buried there; the Army 
doesn’t know just where. The Wac Cor- 
poral, taking off from the nose of a rising 
V-2, had signaled by radio its ascent to 
an unprecedented 250 miles, its unprece- 
dented speed of 5,000 miles an hour, and 
its descent to the northern part of the 
White Sands Proving Ground (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 7). But Ordnance search- 
ers couldn't find it. An official explained 
last week that the slim missile probably 
buried itself so deep that it will never 
be located. 

But efforts will continue to send mis- 
siles higher and higher, until they never 
return to earth at all. Such flights will 
pave the way for the “earth satellite” 
that the national military establishment 
has publicly announced as part of its 
research program. 

The multiple rocket exemplified by the 
Wac Corporal riding the V-2 is only one 
approach to the target. The others are 
a single rocket powered by atomic fuel 
and the use of shaped charges of TNT 
which concentrate an explosion at a small 
point. The latter method was tried in a 
much publicized but disappointing test 
in 1946, when the V-2 was loaded with 
rifle grenades. These were to be fired 
out horizontally at a high altitude and 
then explode, sending fragments in all 
directions, some of which would gain 
an added upward speed. Scientists stood 
by at-telescopes, hoping to see these 
fragments descend from outer space 
back into the atmosphere as “artificial 
meteors.” 

Most observers failed to see the frag- 
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ments; others insisted that they did. 
A few days later the war head was found 
on the ground—complete with unfired 
grenades; something had gone wrong 
with the automatic trigger mechanism. 
That—until the successful flight of the 
Wac Corporal—was the last attempt to 
transcend the 114-mile record of the V-2 
with the aid of the V-2 itself. 


Mote in the Giant’s Kye 


When the Hale telescope with its 200- 
inch mirror was dedicated last spring 
(NEWSWEEK, June 7, 1948), astronomers 
warned that many patient months of ad- 
justment would be required before the 
Giant of Palomar Mountain began to 
yield useful information. The warning 
was well justified. It was only last Feb. 1, 
when the telescope was turned on the 
constellation of Coma Berenices near the 
north pole of the Milky Way, that it be- 
gan to make the expected photographs of 
objects six sextillion miles away—twice as 
far as could be seen by the 100-inch 
Mount Wilson telescope. 

But after taking this dizzying glimpse 
into the outer depths of the universe and 
gathering up some light beams that start- 
ed speeding through space more than a 
billion years ago, the giant found a mote 
in its own $6,550,000 eye. The image it 
made of the distant galaxies was not in 
perfect focus. 

Last week Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, re- 
search director, explained the difficulties. 
When the mirror was ground, the de- 
signers purposely left a slight extra up- 
turn around the rim to allow for expected 
sag. The mechanical sag, in practice, was 
less than had been anticipated. The differ- 
ence would hardly be noticed on an av- 





erage night, but on the rare nights of per- 
fectly clear atmospheric seeing, the mir- 
ror would not yield the best possible 
harvest of light. So the astronomers are 
considering still another stage of polish- 
ing, during which another millionth of an 
inch or so would be removed from the 
high parts of the mirror. 

Such a job would be done right on top 
of Palomar Mountain to obviate the pre- 
carious shipment back to the Pasadena 
optical shop where the curvature was put 
in. At that, the repolishing may take an- 
other six months; postponing the start of 
Palomar’s full-scale research into the 
outer cosmos until next fall. 


Pictures in the Rain 


The General Electric Co., continuing 
its government-sponsored research into 
artificial rainmaking, has discovered 
that raindrops aren’t streamlined in the 
usual sense of the word. It found out 
about them by using an ultra-high-speed 
stroboscopic flash camera, together with 
a sort of vertical wind tunnel which vir- 
tually “floated” a single drop of water 
at a time in an updraft. As a result the 
drop, moving only slightly in the rising 
air, stayed in focus for successive pic- 
tures. 

These photographs showed that small 
drops are either spherical or football- 
shaped. Larger drops shift rapidly among 
a variety of shapes, finally taking the 
form of dumbbells just before they split 
apart as the narrow neck breaks under 
the strain. 

“Contrary to popular conception,” the 
scientists concluded, “raindrops are not 
tear-shaped, and for that matter neither 
would be tears if they fell very far.” 





International 


Contrary to the usual notion (shown in artist’s sketch), high-speed photographs prove raindrops have varied shapes 
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The Lambs on TV 


About 9:20 p.m. on Feb. 27, Bobby 
Clark, whose greasepaint-spectacled leer 
and bandy-legged lope are currently on 
Broadway display in “As The Girls Go,” 
hustled into The Lambs, a men’s club 
on West 44th Street in New York. Clark 
was headed for the club’s semiweekly 
Duplicate Bridge match, ordinarily held 
at 8:30 p.m. on alternate Sundays and 
an event he hates to miss. 

But on this particular Sunday the 
match had been delayed an hour—to let 
Clark make his television debut at 8:30. 
Forty minutes later those who had wait- 
ed, and watched the performance on the 
club’s TV receiver, stood and applauded 
the veteran comedian’s entrance. It was 
a rare gesture. But it was a tribute also 
to The Lambs, for Clark had previously 
vowed to shun TV as stubbornly as he 
had radio, and went on only for the sake 
of the club. 

Thus was written the tag line to the 
premiére performance last week of a 
new show, The Lambs Gambols (NBC- 
TV, Sunday, 8:30-9 p.m. EST). Essen- 
tially it was just another variety program, 
starring Bobby Clark on opening night. 
But it also offered such familiar figures 
as William Gaxton, Bert Lytell, Otto 
Kruger, Guy Kibbee, and Bob Hawk in 
little more than walk-on roles. And Gene 
Tunney was on hand to help enact, of 
all things, the commercial for Maxwell 
House Coffee. 

What made The Gambols a different 
show was its backstage story. It is a 
program written, acted, and produced 
by Lambs for the benefit of The Lambs, 
a 75-year-old group of 1,200 men “en- 
gaged professionally in the drama, music, 
authorship, and the fine arts, as well as 
friends of those professions.” 

Lambs at The Lambs: The roots of 
the club are lost in argument, but the 
most accepted story is that it stemmed 
out’ of the late-evening Kaffeeklatsche 
held in the early 1800s at the London 
home of Charles and Mary Lamb. Even- 
tually the actors’ habit of “dropping 
around to the Lambs” evolved into a 
club, called, naturally, The Lambs. Just 
as it was dying out in London, The 
Lambs was brought to this country in 
1874 by the late actor Henry J. Mon- 
tague, who a year later became the first 
Shepherd, or president. 

The club retains the lamb analogy 
throughout. New members are Lamb- 
kins. The clubhouse is the Fold. The 
vice president is the Boy. The man who 
bosses gambols is the Collie. And the 
annual outing is the Washing. The Fold 
is, as Gaxton put it, “the actor’s office, 
home, background—everything.” Or, to 
quote an anonymous member, it is “still 
a place where actors can come to grow 
old gracefully.” 
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Except to progress from 7 to 1,200 
members the Lambs has changed little 
over the years. Women are sternly barred 
from the Fold and membership.* Even 
the mascot, grandson and namesake of 
the original Thomas Casanova Lamb, 
is an enormous sleepy tomcat. 

Once a member steps inside the dark- 
paneled, utilitarian club, its walls covered 
with theater memorabilia, the division 
between success and an actor’s “momen- 
tary distress” vanishes. Here the stars 
of current hits play gin, bridge, pi- 
nochle, and mush (a unique form of rum- 
my) or shoot pool in competition with 
a writer who has been so long unem- 


week and Otto Kruger this week may 
be working for a fee they would snub 
elsewhere, they do it to help make work 
for their fellows. 


NBC Girds for Battle 


The 200 representatives of NBC’s 170 
affiliated radio and 29 television stations 
who filed into the North Ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on Feb. 28 
had first to have their admittance badges 
checked, Then they were sworn to se- 
crecy. In two-day session, an all-star cast 
of network executives was ready to talk 
to them. But what they were going to 





Kibbee, Lytell, and Clark lunching in the Lambs’ Fold | 


ployed that his dues must come out of 
the Memorial Relief Fund, a club bank 
that makes loans in unquestioned con- 
fidence. The man who just sits in the 
club’s grill room or bar is as welcome as 
the extravagant host. 

Names: Generally, Lambs are men 
who have passed the flippancy of youth, 
but the roster includes many of the coun- 
try’s most celebrated names—from Fred 
Astaire to Bernard M. Baruch. Out of 
the club’s history has come an esprit de 
corps that most men leave in their col- 
lege fraternity houses. If it is good for 
The Lambs, collectively or individually, 
then it is the thing to do. 

To Bert Lytell, the present Shepherd, 
and William Gaxton, chairman of the 
television committee, the video show is 
the current thing to do. Selling the pack- 
aged show meant a profit for the club. 
But more importantly it meant work for 
many members who otherwise would 
not see the business end of a TV cam- 
era. A call went out for script and song 
writers. Hence while Bobby Clark last 








*In the tri-yearly private Gambols and annual 
public Gambols, put on to raise money, the Lambs 
play female roles. But for television, women friends 
will enter the Fold when required. 


talk about was battle plan A, and NBC 
President Niles Trammell wanted no 
part of it to leak to the enemy—talent- 
seizing CBS. 

Although Vice President John Royal 
admitted “the opposition has been out- 
punching us,” Trammell himself made 
no mention of the toll of CBS’s 1948-49 
raids: Amos ‘n’ Andy and Jack Benny 
already bought, paid for, and delivering; 
Ozzie and Harriet definitely switching in 
April, Edgar Bergen, Red Skelton, fol- 
lowing in the fall—a certain time loss of 
five half hours. 

Besides, the sponsors of One Man’s 
Family, Manhattan Merry-Go-Round, 
Archie Andrews, part of the Fred War- 
ing morning show, and the Nora Drake 
soap opera had served NBC with can- 
cellation notices. Fred Allen said he 
wouldn’t be back in the fall, and his 
sponsor, Ford, was rumored dropping 
its time, as were the sponsors of the 
American Album of Familiar Music. All 
of which would mean an annual revenue 
loss for NBC that Variety estimated at 
$7,000,000. 

Furthermore NBC was losing listen- 
ers. For the first time since the network 
rivalry began Columbia now had a clear 
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majority of the fifteen most popular 
programs, while NBC was left to split 
the difference with ABC. The senior 
network’s fabled Sunday-night line-up 
was completely shot. Only on Tuesday, 
thanks to Bob Hope and Fibber McGee 
ind Molly, did NBC still pull its full 
weight with listeners. 

Faith in the Future: Despite all 
this, Trammell upheld NBC’s refusal to 
fight dollars with dollars. “It is because 
of our faith in the long-range future of 
sound broadcasting that we deliberately 
passed up the short-term expedient of 
capital-gains deals,” he said. He added: 
“In spite of all the shouting, NBC today 
is the strongest network in the field.” 
And NBC means to stay there. 

Vice President Charles Denny then 
laid down NBC’s long-range plan, which 
NBC primarily sees as bringing shows 
to advertisers at lower costs and devel- 
oping “new” personalities and ideas. The 
Bob Hope, Fibber McGee and Molly, 
and Alice Faye-Phil Harris shows were 
sticking to NBC, delegates were told. 
Furthermore, NBC had the rights to 30 


- shows, including those starring Douglas 


Fairbanks Jr., José Ferrer, Rosalind Rus- 
sell, Olivia de Havilland, Cary Grant, 
and Dick Powell. The night-club team of 
Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis—at a cost 
to NBC of about $50,000—has been la- 
boring since mid-December to develop 
a salable new program. There was talk 
that the Sam Spade mystery show was 
moving to NBC—from CBS. And the 
rumor—confirmed this week—was hot that 
U. S. Steel’s Theater Guild on the Air was 
coming over from ABC. 

Hence, in what one representative, 
on second and calmer thought, called 
“a one-day panic,” Trammell got unani- 
mous decision from his affiliates to adopt 
a “fighting” resolution supporting the 
network and its program policies, “past, 
present, and those proposed for the fu- 
ture.” 

All this happened on the first day of 
the meeting—so that when the second 
day was devoted to television, a field in 
which NBC is so far the acknowledged 
leader, the speeches were little more 
than recitals of statistics. 

But the trade didn’t need the affiliates’ 
meeting to know that the network was 
out to fight. It recently dropped its long- 
standing taboo on recorded broadcasts, 
and this week the Al Jolson show became 
the network’s first transcribed program. 
Its once confident decision not to spot 
crime shows before 9:30 p.m. was 
trembling in the gust stirred up by CBS. 
And if needed, NBC had in its pocket a 
master giveaway show, guaranteed to 
make ABC’s Stop the Music a mere re- 
fresher course in pulling audiences. 

All in all, it was becoming painfully 
evident that network radio would soon 
nave to have a Marquess of Queensberry 
‘to set the rules for infighting. 
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Locating a lead in London... 


It’s good business to talk directly with prospects overseas — 
by telephone. That gives you an opportunity to explain details, 
answer questions and perhaps close the deal right away. 


It’s fun to keep in touch with friends and relatives abroad by 
telephone, too. There’s nothing quite like hearing their own voices. 


Service is open to most countries around the world. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Herbert Brucker: Editor and ex-professor defends the press 


The Press and the People 


Newspaper editors too often brusquely 
brush off even constructive criticism. But 
in a new book this week one of the ablest 
of them, Herbert Brucker of the 184-year- 
old Hartford Courant, stood his profes- 
sion publicly before a full-length mirror 
for a closely candid look. 

In his “Freedom of Information,”* the 
6-foot editor, once Columbia University 
journalism professor, concedes that in 
their crushing rush for news, newspapers 
do stumble over their own fast feet—but 
not too often. 

Parts of a bathtub hoax that H. L. 
Mencken spoofingly wrote in 1917 for 
The New York Evening Mail cropped up, 
as fact, in papers for years. Finally, after 
nine years, Mencken retracted his bit of 
phony history and, among others, The 
Boston Herald printed his debunking. 
Three weeks later The Herald ran, as 
news, fragments of the original erroneous 
article, and as late as 1946 The New York 
Herald Tribune quoted it. 

Worse, newsmen sometimes are taken 
in unwittingly by subtle propagandists. 
Yet deliberate slanting is almost non- 
existent, Herb Brucker insists, and pres- 
sure by advertisers a rare relic of the 
journalistic dark ages: 

“Advertising pressure on editorial in- 
tegrity is a symptom rather than a cause 
of the present economic orientation of the 
press . .. Papers with the heaviest adver- 
tising, far from being the most corrupt, 
are the ones most willing to tell advertis- 
ers to keep their noses out. . .” 

Growth: Why, then, is it that “the 
citizen . . . believes in the free press still, 
but no longer with fire in his eye”? The 
answer, says Brucker, at 50 a husky, soft- 








*FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. By Herbert Brucker. 
Macmillan, 307 pages. $4. 
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spoken, gabardinish man who skis in his 
spare time, is simple: size. Newspapers, 
like ‘butchers, bakers, and light-bulb mak- 
ers, slowly have become fewer and bigger. 
“The press . . . has grown to be an institu- 
tion in its own right, and so is just as 
remote from the individual as is govern- 
ment.” 

But today’s dailies are more rounded 
than those of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica, when anyone with a shirttail full of 
type and a yen to yell could become a 
publisher, 

“What we have lost in the number of 
newspapers we have far more than made 
up in a journalistic tradition of greater 
objectivity. An investigation of our jour- 
nalistic past indicates that the in- 
validation of the theory of the free press 
by economic changes has been more than 
compensated for by changes in jour- 
nalistic habits. In fact, even the present 
American standard of objectivity in the 
news, imperfect though it is, is so incom- 
parably superior to the standards of the 
supposed editorial giants of the nineteenth 
century, and to journalism in all but a few 
other countries today, as to constitute a 
revolution in journalism.” 

Such proposed panaceas as endowed, 
church, or labor dailies would be wel- 
come watchdogs but unlikely to succeed 
financially or as objective organs, the 
editor says. 

“Our hope lies not in the lunatic fringe 
of journalism,” he goes on, “but in an in- 
creasing sense of responsibility on the 
part of the great mass of our news- 
papers.” 


Jersey Bounce 


When its printers struck the prosperous 
Trenton (N.J.) Times and Sunday 
Times-Advertiser in 1946, the powerful 
International Typographical Union hast- 


ily set up its own competing daily, the 
tabloid Trentonian, The ITU’s aim was 
clear: to jab management where it would 
hurt worst—in the pocketbook, 

As publisher, Woodruff Randolph, 
fiery union president, sent in the bushy- 
haired Carl Berreitter, an old Socialist 
Party pal from Chicago, But intra-union 
enemies loudly charged Berreitter with 
squandering money, and in three years 
The Trentonian (circulation, 21,000) 
had cost the ITU, along with strike bene- 
fits, a reported $1,700,000. Around the 
corner at The Times-Advertiser (circu- 
lation, 58,000), business, with nonunion 
printers, went on as usual, 

Last week the union disclosed it had 
turned over The Trentonian to the big 
and gray-maned Edmund Goodrich, 55, 
newspaper efficiency expert and former 
printing boss for The New York Post 
Home News. Whether Goodrich had 
paid the union’s supposed $500,000 ask- 
ing price or merely was leasing the paper, 
he wouldn’t say. The printers, at least, 
were glad to be getting, not paying, the 
payroll, 


Mopsy’s Momma 

Whether Mopsy is Gladys Parker or 
Gladys is Mopsy, not even Miss Parker’s 
closest friends are sure. The pert little 
cartoonist and her pert little comic-strip 
child are as similar and inseparable as 
Siamese twins. 

By last week they were looking as 
much alike, even to their carefully 
tousled feather-cuts, as they had ten 
years before when the red-haired, 95- 
pound artist was penning Mopsy for the 
first time. Their clothes still were carbon 
copies and, in or out of style, their tan- 
gled hair-do’s had never changed. 

The comic-strip idea sprang, in fact, 
from Miss Parker's hair, which she care- 
fully combs and then just as carefully 








Look alikes: Parker and Mopsy 
Newsweek, March 14, 1949 
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Feel the ease of handling . . . in city 
® traffic or on the open road... in parking 


. anywhere. Feel the sprightly response of 
Feel those ‘Sofa-Wide"’ Seats! Here’s the new Ford engines. Feel the control 
extra comfort for Ford’s famous “Mid you get from Finger-Tip Steering. Feel 
Ship” Ride! Not only are the seats the increased safety you get from the 
built for living-room comfort, they pro- 35% easier-acting “Magic Action” Brakes! 
vide plenty of hip and shoulder room There’s a feel of solid roadability in the 
for six big people! "49 Ford! 


/hite side wall tires, optional at extra cost. 





Feel that ‘Mid Ship’ Ride! You ride Feel those ‘Hydra-Coil” Springs! 
in the low cradled center-section You seem to float across the bumps! 
of Ford’s heavy-gauge steel “‘Life- And the new Ford “’Para-Flex‘’ 
guard” Body... you get a true road- Rear Springs—they’re slow act- 
hugging “feel” that’s 4 ing for a soft, level, rear-seat 

sure and steady. WPA. pa ride over all kinds of roads! 
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Feel that ‘Equa-Poise” Power you get NEW 

from your choice of a new 100 h. p. V-8 

or the new 95 h.p. Six! And remember Th f ° 

there’s up to 10% better gas economy, eres aA in your future 





thanks to new “’Equa-Flo” Cooling, new Oo 
“Deep Breath” Manifolding and 
a new lubrication system! 3 IX 


Drive a Ford 
and FEEL 
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Whether it’s jeweled, platinum, gold 

© or steel, the modern watch case is really 

a piece of jewelry. For nearly 300 years, Swiss 

craftsmen have not only demonstrated their 

ingenuity in watch engineering, but their 
skill at watch styling. 





s Many new styles for both women 

¢ and men are now available—including 
water-repellent and shock-resistant watches, 
calendar watches, automatic self-winding 
watches, chronographs and other innova- 
tions from Switzerland, 





A gift to cherish from a new father to a new citing years ahead. The watch you buy today is born 
mother—that’s an old tradition. And, for that of the ingenuity of nearly three centuries of Swiss 
unforgettable gift, none is more perfect than a new craftsmanship, a heritage of watchmaking art handed 
watch—to mark this precious moment and the ex- down from father to son for 14 generations. 








Mark a precious moment with 


the gift of gifts—a watch 


Treat your watch gently — always A watch is like a living thing—it 

¢ wind it at the same hour. Try to check ¢ needs an expert’s care—the care your 

it by the same chronometer each time, pref- jeweler is equipped to give it. Never remove 

erably at your jeweler’s. Changes in tempera- the case or crystal of your watch—leave 

ture and altitude may affect even the most that to an expert. For, no matter what the 

accurate watch—and leading awards for make, your watch can be serviced econom- 

accuracy are held by a 17-jewel Swiss move- ically and promptly, thanks to the effi- 
ment. ciency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride— let your jeweler be your guide 


« FE0Rm, 


The WATCHMAKERS OF 


© 1949 Swiss Federation of Watch Manufacturers unt 


SWITZERLAND 














THE PRESS 


musses. At a Manhattan party, cartoonist 
Rube Goldberg teased that it looked 
“like a mop,” and Mopsy just grew from 
there. Her creation, a flip, leggy fiirt, 
became as real to Gladys as the girl next 
door, and their personalities confusingly 
intertwined. 

Dance, Design, Drawing: Once 
voted the prettiest child in her home 
town, Tonawanda, N.Y., Gladys Parker 
dreamed of professional dancing. At 14, 
a severe case of osteomyelitis melted her 
hopes, and she turned to fashion sketch- 
ing. A sultry, nervous woman given to 
slacks and cats, she went to New York in 
1927 with a foot-pedal sewing machine 
and a desire to design. But she drifted 
into a mixed career of designing and car- 
tooning which still keeps her at her draw- 
ing board days and nights at a time. 

She took on a strip called “Gay and 
Her Gang,” pioneered _ bare-midriff 
dresses and women’s trousers (then 
called pajamas), ran a Hollywood dress 
shop, and dropped Gay to start “Flapper 
Fanny.” When her husband went into 
the Army (he is Stookie Allen, who 
draws “Teen-Age Triumphs,” a panel 
cartoon), she followed him from camp to 
camp, meanwhile volunteering a Wac 
strip, “GI Jane,” for Army papers. 

She and Allen now live and work in 
a small, cluttered apartment in a mid- 
Manhattan hotel. Mopsy appears in some 
300 papers in addition ta comics books, 
and probably earns her real-life double 
something more than $50,000 a year. 
But to Gladys Parker her proudest re- 
ward is her character’s fame. Wherever 
she goes, some startled spectator is sure 
to gasp: “My God, there’s Mopsy!” 


The Rolling Presses 


Along the newspaper front last week: 
> A full-page ad, probably the costliest in 
history, was printed in The Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune on Miracloth, a new rayon 
material. To make the cloth and run it 
through Trib presses cost Miracloth man- 
ufacturers $40,000. When the page was 
dipped in water the printing disappeared, 
and a handy cleaning cloth remained for 
the reader. 
> In a week of awards, the Overseas Press 
Club cited Harold Callendar of The New 
York Times and Henry Cassidy of NBC 
for foreign reporting by newspaper and 
radio, James Reston of The Times and 
Elmer Davis of ABC for interpretation, 
and Jack Birns of Life for photography. 
The club’s George Polk Award for re- 
porting “over and beyond the call of 
duty” went to Homer Bigart, of The New 
York Herald Tribune. At the White House 
Correspondents’ dinner, the annual Ray- 
mond Clapper Award for Washington re- 
porting went to Peter Edson, Washington 
columnist for the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. 


Newsweek, March 14, 1949 
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"Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park, 











Have you seen Grand Canyon yet? 
Santa Fe 


DIRECT TO THE SOUTH RIM 


There’s only one Grand Canyon. 
It’s in northern Arizona —and it took 
a million years to make. 


There’s only one railroad entering 
this National Park. It’s the Santa Fe 
—and its Pullmans take you direct to 
the South Rim the year round. 


Last year well over a half million 
people saw the spectacular grandeur 
of Grand Canyon, 
enjoyed rim drives 
and trail trips, and 
the traditional Fred 


Harvey hospitality at El Tovar Hotel 
and the Bright Angel Lodges. 

This month is a fine time to see 
the Canyon from the South Rim — 
the only part of Grand Canyon open 
the year ’round. 

Let us send you our new book- 
let on Grand Canyon giving details. 
Simply mail the coupon. 









R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. NW-5, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me free booklet giving details for a 
“stopover” visit to Grand Canyon on a Santa Fe 





trip to or from California, \ 
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"So you’re 
up against 
a buyer’s 
market! 


Here’s how 
WE met THAT 


problem... 


woe 


- 
= 


LLLEE 


% 
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“WE PIN-POINT PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS —At our 
regular sales meetings we select our most profitable 
groups of accounts, and plan our “‘push”’ accordingly. 
Our Sales Record shows us just where to concentrate 
effort, shows it fast and automatically because visible 
signals highlight all key facts. Results... 
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“WE MAKE MORE CALLS—That Kardex Record of 
ours does just about everything but make a sales- 
man's calls for him... and all with a minimum of 
clerical help. It automatically prepares his selling 
angles, helps him plan each day, gives him more free 
time for seeking new accounts, reselling others. 
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“*WE GET THE MOST FROM EACH ACCOUNT— 
Competition never gets a chance to move in. Our 
Kardex Record reveals what scheduled calls have not 
been made, where sales are below potential. It even 
indicates the probable current needs of each account 
— a big help to our customers as well as ourselves. 
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“WE MAKE BIGGER PROFITS —The company does 
and so do the salesmen—in spite of the Buyer's 
Market prevailing today. | suppose the secret of it 
all is selective selling, fewer wasted calls. Not to 
forget our Kardex Visible System —it never lets us 
forget WHO, WHEN, WHAT, to sell.”’ 





Here’s the answer to your Buyer’s Market... FREE? 






HAMLEHE 
vereriet! 
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Ask for free copy of ‘How to Build a Profitable Sales Pro- 
gram’’. Packed with facts, methods, ideas for dealing with a 
Buyer's Market. Write to Systems Div., Room 1101, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, or call your nearest Remington Rand office. 


Reminglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 









Copyright 1949, by Remington Rand Inc. 





—— TRANSITION — 


Henored: In Edinburgh with her hus- 
band the Duke or Epinsurcu, 27, Prin- 
cess EvizaBetH, 22, donned cap and 
gown to become an honorary Doctor of 
Laws of Edinburgh University. In her ac- 
ceptance speech she praised the liberal! 
traditions of the 366-year-old school. 


Birthday: White and yellow papal 
flags flew in the Vatican on March 2, 
Ash Wednesday, when Pore Pius XII 
celebrated his 73rd birthday and the 





4 
International 


Pope Pius XII: At 73, a full day 


tenth anniversary of his elevation to the 
throne of St, Peter. The Pontiff put in 
his usual eighteen-hour day. 


Ailing: Fleet Admiral WiLL1AM (BULL) 
Ha sey, 66, retired naval hero, was un- 
der treatment in a Philadelphia hospital 
March 8 for a respiratory infection, 


Died: CHar_es HANson Towne, 72, ed- 
itor, poet, author, and unofficial “poet 
laureate of New York City”; in New York, 
Feb. 28. 

> Joun S. PHiwiips, 87, editor, tounder 
of The American Magazine and Mc- 
Clure’s on Feb. 28, in Goshen, N. Y. 

> A. ATWATER KENT, 75, self-made mil- 
lionaire as a radio and auto-parts manu- 
facturer, philanthropist, and Hollywood 
party-thrower; in Hollywood, March 4. 
> James ROWLAND ANGELL, 79, president 
of Yale University from 1921 to 1937; 
of cancer, in New Haven, Conn., March 
4 (see page 84). 

> Water G. ANDREws, 59, former chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and veteran of seventeen years in 
the House; of a heart attack in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., March 5. 

> Sen. |]. MELVILLE BroucHTON, 60, 
former governor of North Carolina who 
was serving his first term in the Senate; 
of a heart attack in Washineton, March 6. 
> Rep. So. Bioom, 78, Chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, and a 
member of Congress since 1923; of a 
heart attack, in the Naval Medical Cen- 
ter, Bethesda, Md., March 7. 


O * Newsweek, March 14, 1949 
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FINEST, FASTEST TRANSPORTATION. You save hours, MEALS. Served by courteous, attractive stewardesses. 
and often days. Speeds as fast as 9 hours, 50 minutes Not just food—but “the finest meals aloft,” with the 
coast to coast on luxurious DC-6 Mainliner 300s. price included in your fare. 


hi ———— 


SERVICE. No tips or expenses aloft. Yet all United OPTIONAL ROUTES. When you fly United, your ticket 
personnel are ever mindful of your comfort. You en- 3 often includes opportunities to go one way, return 
joy the trip and you arrive fresh and rested! another, at little or no extra cost. 












YOUR BEST DOLLAR BUY IS WHEN YOU FLY UNITED PASSENGERS * MAIL 
EXPRESS * FREIGHT 


Your ticket on United costs you only 4% AIR PARCEL POST 


more than it did in 1939—as compared to an 
increase of over 70% in the Consumers’ Price 
Index! Now, more than ever, it pays to 
fly United ... and it costs far less than you 
think. For reservations, call United “ 
or an authorized travel agent. : “SS AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


Rare. 














W AGES: 
Just Before the Battle 


In collective bargaining the usual rule 
is to save your ammunition and hide your 
strategy until the battle is joined, But last 
week a major company was too appre- 
hensive to wait. John S. Bugas, ex-FBI 
man who became Ford’s vice president in 
charge of industrial relations, wrote to 
Walter Reuther, stubborn chief of the 
United Auto Workers: 

“Our negotiations which are to start 
in May or June, may well have a critical 
effect upon every employe of Ford. . . 
Food prices . . . are dropping. Workers 
are being laid off . . . The primary prob- 
lem . . . is one of sales and steady jobs 
.. . We can sell cars only if our prices 
are competitive, Our prices can be com- 
petitive only if our costs are competitive 
.. . Our labor rates right now are at an 


BUSINESS 





ber, maritime, and lumber industries 
would be negotiating with management. 
John L. Lewis and his miners would fol- 
low soon after. And labor chieftains had 
not yet set a pattern. 

The AFL tentatively indicated that a 
general 5 per cent raise was justified. 
Over all, this would amount to about a 
7-cent-an-hour hike, At the-same time 
Labor’s Monthly Survey (AFL) cau- 
tioned union bargainers: “The safest 
guide is to get the business outlook for 
your company . . . The present business 
situation is precarious.” 

The CIO rubber workers’ union an- 
nounced it wanted a straight 25-cent-an- 
hour pay increase, But 11,000 CIO shoe 
workers operating in a curtailed industry 
agreed to sign with no wage increase at 
all. CIO textile workers, buffeted by lay- 
offs and plant shutdowns, weren’t even 
attempting to arbitrate wage demands 
this year, The CIO Amalgamated Cloth- 





International 


Bugas hopes that Reuther will be reasonable 


all-time high . , . If at any time even a 
small percentage of our customers refuses 
to pay our prices, the result would be 

. unemployment.” 

Outside of a wage cut, added Bugas, 
there is only one way to pay for the 
$100-a-month pension plan the UAW 
wants, That is “for our customers to pay 
for it in higher car prices, But we are con- 
vinced that too many of them would not 
stand for this.” 

Bugas wrote what many another in- 
dustrialist felt, The fourth round was 
coming up; what would labor ask? 

Patterns Wanted: So far no one 
knew what labor wanted, Within 60 days 
unions representing almost 4,000,000 
workers in the auto, steel, electrical, rub- 
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ing Workers, whose industry has also 
slowed down, was soft-pedaling higher 
pay demands, 

But there was still plenty of militant 
talk and the threat of stiff battles ahead. 
Emil Mazey, second in command of 
the UAW, said: “The Ford workers will 
get their pension or the Ford company 
will not be making cars on July 16, We 
most certainly will go on strike.” The 30- 
day strike notices required by the Taft- 
Hartley law were pouring into Washing- 
ton at the rate of 400 a week. Walter 
Reuther and CIO chief Phil Murray were 
both resting up for the big push. The 
UAW was collecting $1,000,000 for a 
strike fund and pondering increasing that 
amount ten times over, 


AUTOS: 


Tucker Was Here 


Last week Preston Tucker, the pro- 
moter who parlayed a $25,000,000 shoe- 
string into 49 hand-built Tucker sedans, 
had nothing to say. There seemed little 
he could say. 

In the dark sixth-floor Federal court- 
room in Chicago, John Bordes, La Salle 
Street lawyer, filed a bankruptcy petition, 
signed by Tucker. It said that the com- 
pany “is not insolvent but is unable to 
pay its debts.” Bordes cited total assets 
of $14,434,381 and liabilities of $1,643,- 
176 on last Dec. 31. What Bordes didn’t 
say but what was apparent was that the 
assets were practically frozen solid. The 
petition asked that three trustees be ap- 
pointed to reorganize to “reduce the loss 
to stockholders.” A forced liquidation of 
the company, Bordes warned, might not 
yield enough to pay off liabilities and 
“the business would be destroyed.” 

Sour Prospects: [t was in keeping 
with the Tucker story that a last-minute 
angel should show up with the hint that 
failure could miraculously be turned into 
glowing success. A Canadian business- 
man reputedly worth $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 was said to consider in- 
vesting between $10,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000 “to give the company the trans- 
fusion it needs.” But Judge Michael L. 
Igoe was weary: “We've heard of talk of 
three or four deals, but nothing came of 
them.” The last hope vanished, and Igoe 
signed the reorganization order naming 
two trustees who would study the com- 
pany’ position and report back to the 
court. 

This end of a dream must have been 
galling to Tucker, the would-be auto 
maker, who was ill of the flu in his Gold 
Coast Chicago apartment. The bank- 
ruptcy scene in court had no resemblance 
to Tucker’s earlier spectacular operations: 
frequent hurried trips in the company’s 
two planes, swanky hotel suites in Wash- 
ington, Detroit, New York, Los Angeles, 
and Boston, and eternal, easygoing op- 
timism in press conferences over Scotch 
and soda. 

Just two weeks before, when the gov- 
ernment started a grand-jury investiga- 
tion into possible use of -the mail to de- 
fraud Tucker stockholders, Tucker had 
risen to the occasion with his old dash. 
He jauntily led a parade of twelve Tucker 
cars and five trucks from the giant plant 
in southwest Chicago to the courthouse 
to deliver the subpoenaed records. 

Sweet Talk: The sweet talk had once 
seemed irresistible. In the summer of ’47 
Tucker wrote big, glowing ads and sold 
$15,700,000 worth of stock to 54,000 
people. Most were small buyers; many 
invested their life savings in the car that 
promised the rear-engine motor, the 
crash compartment, and the cyclops 


Newsweek, March 14, 1949 
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The big market for most things 
is in homes; the biggest market 
in better homes. And that goes 
for steak and frozen vegetables, 
puddings and plushy carpets, 
down comforters and cars, 
insurance and peanut butter. 
BH&G is the best 3,000,000 
families you can buy—let us 
prove it to you. 




















Pi through any issue of Better Homes & Gardens 
for editorial titles and advertising headlines — and 
you'll find it’s hard to tell the articles from the ads. 


Zip Open a Package and Make These with Cereal...Mirrors 
Make a Bathroom Bigger ...6 Ways to Make Ironing 
Easier ... How to Cut Costs for Walls and Ceilings... 
How to Make a Pair of Decorator Draperies in 5 Minutes 
...can you tell which is advertising and which is edi- 
torial? (See below for the answer.*) 


Right there is the heart of the Better Homes & Gardens 
story. Cover to cover, ads and all, the book is 100% 
service on better living in a better home. Telling folks 
how seems to be the most direct route to their concen- 
trated attention. 


That’s the big reason why our circulation is over 3,000,000. 
More important, that’s why our readers treat BH&G as 


AtTdes tinal Striie Magacie 
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| | ow to sell them—tell them how! 


a workbook, not just a casual book for casual reading. 
Still more important, that’s why our audience of over 
3,000,000 is all screened and ready for your story— 
looking for it—eager for facts and information and help 
that you give. 


Furthermore — these families have incomes that are 
among the highest for all big magazines. 


In fact, we think they are the best 3,000,000 families you 
can find anywhere. Want to challenge our representa- 
tive to demonstrate that they are? 


* Advertisements: 6 Ways to Make Ironing Easier . . . How to Cut Costs 
for Walls and Ceilings . . . How to Make a Pair of Decorator Draperies in 
5 Minutes. 


*Editorial: Zip Open a Package and Make These With Cereal... Mirrors 
Make a Bathroom Bigger. 


It Serves 
Solt Screens 
So It Sells 


eller Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO,, oveR 3,000,000 











Brawny ELECTRIC. TRUCK 
AMAZES MANAGEMENT 





Cuts Handling Costs 


IN HALF 
Works All Day for 11°* 


Imagine, if you can, a brawny electric truck that 
moves and lifts 6000 pounds of your product so 
simply and easily, even your stenographer could 
operate it all day, and never become the slightest 
bit fatigued! 

That miracle truck is Automatic Transporter. It 
moves and lifts any and every kind of product with 
amazing touch-of-thumb ease. All operator does is 
press the button. Transporter does the rest! One man 
handles more material than three men manually 
-+. enjoys doing it! 

No wonder Transporter astounded management 
with its new, low-cost way to cut handling costs 
thousands of dollars. And it does it for as little as 
*l1c-a-day battery charging cost, maintenance and 
replacement no item at all. Industry tested and 
proved, thousands and thousands are in daily 
operation. 

Mail coupon for FREE CATALOG of money- 
saving facts. 


4 

] Automatic TRANSPORTATION COmPANY I 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 

1 63 W. 87th St., Dept. C-1, Chicago 20, Ill. | 

Send free catalog of Transporter’s , low- 

cost way to cut handling costs in aq ‘ | 











Purchases A New Compressor 
For California Cocktail Lounge 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“The enthusiasm of other users sold me on 
the Frigidaire Meter-Miser Compressor,” 
says Frank Pio, owner of the Why Not 
Cocktail Lounge, 227 American Ave., Long 
Beach, Calif. “I knew when I bought my 
new Meter-Miser, I was getting the best 
refrigeration equipment built today. 


“The fine reputation of the Neel Refrig- 
erator Service Co., the Frigidaire dealer in 
Long Beach, was another important factor 
in my purchasing this equipment.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Meter-Miser Compressor 








Name. .ceccccsccccccssegbererececececececess 
Address eeeeees se Cre vecececesesesesesesesesess l FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
eee refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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TRAINING MEN 





FOR Your BUSINESS 


Is GaGsousd BUSINESS... 






If your business needs young men of 
broad background in sound business fun- 
damentals, Babson offers you degree gradu- 
ates trained by a faculty with a 
record of achievement in business. 
Write Personnel Director for data 


on men available. 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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headlights that saw around corners. Two 
thousand dealers and distributors kicked 
in $7,168,900. Another $2,564,129 came 
from the sale of accessories to car-hungry 
Americans who apparently saw nothing 
odd in buying luggage, radio, and seat 
covers for a car that hadn’t been pro- 
duced. 

The Tucker charm even turned a 
dealer revolt into triumph. When 600 
worried dealers met at.the plant in De- 
cember, Tucker talked persuasively and 
some 75 responded by paying up their 
notes in hard cash, kissing good-by to 
about $2,500 apiece. 

And he continued to talk in millions 
when, without funds, he closed his plant 
on July 1 and began shaking the trees 
from coast to coast and in Cuba and 
Canada for angels. At a press conference 
he rattled off names like Frank Vander- 
lip, Winthrop Rockefeller, and Dan Top- 
ping as being interested for $10,000,000. 
By Dec. 28, in Tucker’s own words: “We 
hit every s.o.b. in the country for 
money.” But most were like Ed Pauley. 
Pauley, according to Tucker, spent sev- 
eral days at the plant considering an in- 
vestment but finally decided “he’d rather 
go hunting.” 


CORPORATIONS: 


Stockholder’s Hawkshaw 


Years ago when Daniel Eisenberg was 
a student at P.S. 158 in New York, his 
father told him he had two rich uncles 
in Germany, Entranced by thoughts of 
quick wealth, young Eisenberg started 
trying to locate his moneyed relatives. He 
never found them. 

By last week the schoolboy pursuit 
had grown into a unique business. Now 
45, Eisenberg has become a sort of com- 
bination Santa Claus-Sherlock Holmes, 
hunting up people to press small fortunes 
on them. His current assignment is to 
look for 4,300 missing stockholders of a 
Middle Western utilities corporation to 
bestow $2,300,000 on them. He has al- 
ready turned up 1,000, including a para- 
lytic in a bombed-out London home and 
a 100-year-old Kentucky woman who 
was destitute. “It’s easy,” he said. “The 
average missing stockholder isn’t running 
away from anybody.” 

Eisenberg spent his first 23 business 
years in the vulgar pursuit of such ordi- 
nary absconders as missing husbands and 
weak-kneed fiancés. His evolution into a 
stockholder’s Hawkshaw began about 
two years ago when he read advertise- 
ments in which corporations asked miss- 
ing security owners to claim their divi- 
dends. When he first approached a com- 
pany to suggest that he would do the 
searching for a fee, a startled treasurer 
asked: “Are you crazy? Do you mean we 
should spend the company’s money to 
find people who don’t even bother to let 
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us know their new address? We are try- 
ing to find other ways to make money, 
not give it away.” 

For Good Will: Eisenberg argued 
that his fee, as low as $5 a head, would 
soon repay itself in good will. “The stock- 
holder who feels that his company cares 
enough about him to look him up will 
be a lifetime friend,” he said. The client 
would also avoid the wasteful, but legally 
necessary, practice of mailing dividend 
checks to incorrect addresses. And the 
publicity value of the stockholder hunt 
was not to be sneezed at. 

Eisenberg’s first client was the Arden 
Farms Co. of Los Angeles. He found 350 





Eisenberg: Santa Claus detective 


out of its 400 strayed stockholders. Since 
then Eisenberg has found stockholders 
for more than 100 corporations, includ- 
ing such blue-chip outfits as the Dayton 
Rubber Co. ($75,000 went to its stock- 
holders), Philco, Bendix Aviation, Sun 
Oil, Greyhound, Hotels Statler, Borg- 
Warner, Sperry Corp., and American 
Woolen. 

He snickers over the corporation ex- 
ecutive who turned him down because 
he was “not interested in finding stock- 
holders who can’t keep track of their af- 
fairs.” Later Eisenberg found the execu- 
tive’s name heading the list of missing 
stockholders of another company, 

Currently Eisenberg is planning a big- 
ger office and a greatly expanded staff. 
He figures there are 1,000,000 missing 
stockholders in America. To find them he 
claims to have built up a “spy” network 
of 400 agents across the country, from 
the milkman on a small-town dairy route 
who would spot a newcomer instantly, 
to record clerks in county tax offices. 

Some of Ejisenberg’s favorite sources 
are police blotters, morgue records, tax 
records, election lists, credit-reporting 
firms, auto registration lists, loan com- 
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WITH EVERY 


DO/MORE CHAIR 


For about the price of any good chair, 
DOMORE offers a choice of posture chairs 
plus a practical Seating Service. Chairs are 
available for executive and secretarial-cleri- 
cal staff. Do/ More Seating Service includes: 


@ ADVISORY... 


Competent advice, backed by experi- 

ence, on WHY one should sit in correct 
aaa. and HOW to sit more com- 
rtably, correctly. 


2) ADJUSTMENT cee 


Individual fitting of each Do/More 
chair to the user and to his or her 
work—by Do/ More seating specialists. 


© FOLLOW-UP... 


Call-backs during the first year b 
Do/More representative to chec 
user’s sitting habits and to make re- 
quired re-adjustments of chairs. 


W rite FOR FULL DETAILS 


Get free booklet, “‘Physical Fitness 
and Personal Appearance,” and name 
of your Do/More wae Ths No 
obligation. Address: DOMORE 
CHAIR et INC., Depart- 
ment 311, Elkhart, I ndiana, 




















UNFAVORABLE 
POSTURE 


Careless posture adopted 
















ifficult to preserve 
proper functioning. 





FAVORABLE 
POSTURE 


Erectness encouraged 
by Do/More tends to 
expand the lungs for 
grester capacity, free 
internal organs and 6 
distribute weight to 
reduce fatigue. 


DO/MORE POSTURE SERVICE 
FOR SEATED OCCUPATIONS 





CORRECT SEATED POSTURE 
1s SO IMPORTANT THAT IT 
SHOULD BE ENTRUSTED 
ONLY TO COMPETENT HANDS 





WOULD YOU PAY A FEW CENTS A DAY 





for a positive 
record control? 


Of course you would! And that’s exactly what 
you get when you use the Egry Business 
Systems illustrated here. These units, with 
Egry Continuous Printed Forms, enable you 
to operate your business more efficiently and 
economically. In fact: 


i 
BUSINESS Keep a close check on inventory 


Analyze sales ° 
SYSTEMS ) Prepare monthly’ cratemente” 
HELP You Promote customer and employee 


ood will 

Wherever multiple copy records are written 
by hand, the Egry Elite Tru-Pak Register may 
be used profitably, while the Egry Elite 
Auditor, an integral unit comprising the Elite 
Register and a cash drawer, is indispensable 
for recording and handling transactions involv- 
ing cash. A demonstration in your own office 
will prove these statements. Call the Egry 
office near you, or write directly to Dayton. 
There is no obligation. Address Dept. N. 





EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE 


If you have a business systems problem, Egry 
Systems Service will be glad to develop new 
forms to meet your particular requirements. 
This group of forms and systems experts is 
backed by over fifty-five years of experience, 
and their services are at your disposal without 
cost or obligation. 











THE EGRY REGISTER one nny Gases 2, OHIO 


Egry Continuous Forms Limited, New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ont., Canada 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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What Does It Tell 
Grocery Advertisers 
About Chicago 
Newspapers ? 


How do Chicago grocery retailers 
know which newspaper to choose 
for their advertising? 


An annual sales-volume amounting 
to millions of dollars swings upon 
the answer to this single question. 


And the answer is simple: Chicago 
grocery merchants depend on 
CASH REGISTER RESEARCH. 


That is why, for years—yes, as far 
back as records go—these mer- 
chants have placed more of their 
advertising in the Chicago Daily 
News than in any other Chicago 
newspaper. Far more! 


xk 


It's what comes into the till that tells! 
Each day, each week, each month the till 
is reporting to the retailer what newspaper 
audience is giving him the greatest pro- 
ductivity for his advertising dollar. 


That's CASH REGISTER RESEARCH. It's 
the research which keeps on convincing 
the grocery retailer that the Chicago Daily 
News is Chicago's TOP-RANK medium for 
the profitable promotion of grocery sales! 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


for 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Offices In 


NEW YORK «+ DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 
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New Chrysler: Chrysler Corp. introduces its 1949 “New Yorker” 
club coupe. Over-all length has been reduced, but the wheel base 
has been lengthened 4 inches, cradling the seats between the axles. 


panies, and phone directories. He even 
cautions his operatives: “Remember that 
if a missing person has a dog, he must 
have a license.” 


ALIEN PROPERTY: 


Tainted by Farben? 


When the United States Government 
seized enemy-owned plants in this coun- 
try during the war, the biggest fish in the 
net was the General Aniline & Film Corp. 
It was suspected of having close ties with 
Germany’s powerful I. G. Farben. Gen- 
eral Aniline, with annual net earnings be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $5,000,000, was 
one of the Big Four of the synthetic-dye- 
stuffs industry and the second-biggest 
maker of film supplies. 

Last week the government, which has 
run General Aniline since 1942, was fight- 
ing to keep its prize from getting away. 
For the Swiss have never conceded that 
the Germans truly controlled General 
Aniline. They have contended that be- 
cause I. G. Chemie, a Swiss holding com- 
pany, owned more than 2,500,000 shares 
—93 per cent—of the firm’s voting stock 
and because Switzerland was a neutral, 
the United States had no legal right to 
take over the company. Last Oct. 21, 
I. G. Chemie sued to recover the stock, 
valued at $100,000,000, including ac- 
cumulated dividends. 

The Justice Department was far from 
satisfied with I. G. Chemie’s reasoning. 
Cloaking a belligerent’s interests under a 
dummy firm in a neutral country was not 
a new device, and the department was 
convinced that this was a case of just that. 
Its files showed that I. G. Farben had set 
up American Aniline (then called the 
American I. G. Chemical Corp.) in 1929 
and supplied it with patents, research, 
manufacturing techniques, and executive 
and technical staffs. D. A. Schmitz, presi- 
dent of General Aniline until late 1941, 


was a brother of Hermann Schmitz, a top 
Farben executive. 

The records showed that Farben set up 
I. G. Chemie in Switzerland to hold Ani- 
line’s stock and exercise Farben’s control 
of the company. Farben guaranteed I. G. 
Chemie’s dividends and in return held, 
until 1942, an option to buy the Swiss 
firm’s foreign investments at book value. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark bitter- 
ly charged both I. G. Chemie and the 
prewar American Aniline with being 
“enemy and enemy-tainted.” He sued_in 
Federal court to dismiss the Swiss suit. 
As a kicker, he also filed a claim against 
the Swiss I. G. Chemie for more than 
$9.000,000 in back taxes on transactions 
in this country dating from 1929. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Profits: The National City Bank of 
New York said profits of 2,123 leading 
corporations reached $7,118,000,000 last 
year, up 20 per cent over 1947. Even so, 
35 of 100 companies showed lower prof- 
its, and the proportion of dividends to 
the national income was close to a 42- 
year low. 

Safety: American Airlines reported 
that it had completed 4,154,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles in three years without a 
fatal accident to a passenger. The traffic 
volume was enough to move all of New 
York City’s population to Detroit. 

Cheap Housing: In New York, labor 
leaders representing the AFL building 
trades boycotted a conference on econ- 
omy housing backed by Federal and 
state officials and private builders. The 
AFL executive council last month vetoed 
the idea of an economy home, saying it 
led to “substandard housing” and _ the 
“slums of tomorrow.” 

Jobs: The Census Bureau reported 
that in February unemployment reached 
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a seven-year high of 3,221,000. In Wash- 
ington, Labor Department experts took 
a wait-and-see attitude, “If the Easter 
trade and construction activity, coupled 
with spring planting on Southern farms, 
don’t combine to bring employment back 
up in March and April,” one top official 
said, “then we'll know that something 
bigger than seasonal factors is dominat- 
ing job trends.” 

Wage Talks: The A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. of Decatur, IIl., gave each 
of its 1,900 workers $50 in cash. In re- 
turn, the employes agreed to put off 
wage talks until June 1. Vice President 
F. Eakin said that by then the wage and 
business outlook should be clearer than 
it is now. 

Jet Planes: General Electric announced 
it had started delivering jet engines to 
the Air Force from a new plant in Lock- 
land, Ohio. President Charles E. Wilson 
said GE is trying to develop a turbo-jet 
that will work at 70,000 feet and 70 de- 
grees below zero. 

Air Fares: Pan American President 
Juan Trippe said “there is no reason why 
a tourist-class air trip to Europe this fall 
should cost more than $225.” Trippe 
said he was “hopeful” that foreign gov- 
ernments would allow him to start these 
low rates. Foreign airlines have voted 
down Trippe’s proposal twice within a 
year. 


OIL: 


From Shortage to Glut 


Last fall the experts warned so in- 
sistently of coming fuel-oil shortages that 
many householders were half convinced 
they were doomed to freeze this winter. 
As winter actually set in, the scare talk 
abated. 

By last week the public and the oil in- 
dustry alike realized that, instead of a 
shortage, the country was face to face 
with something closer to a glut of fuel 
oil and gasoline. Reserve stocks of gaso- 
line, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute, stood at an all-time high of 
124,382,000 barrels, compared with 111,- 
040,000 a year ago. The Texas Railroad 
Commission had ordered oilmen in the 
state to reduce daily output by 18 per 
cent. Kansas and Oklahoma had also cut 
theirs by 11 per cent. Small independent 
oil firms were screaming for a halt to im- 
ports which, they charged, were “cutting 
out domestic production.” 

The question now is: Does the current 
surplus—brought on by a mild winter in 
the Northeast ‘and by spurting production 
-foreshadow a chronic oversupply that 
could collapse the whole oil price struc- 
ture? Oilmen are convinced that the dan- 
ger is remote. They are confident that the 
oil companies can cut output and imports 
appreciably without jeopardizing the in- 
dustry’s prosperity. Jersey Standard has 
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Which room would you rather live in? 









Radiator takes too much time to heat... then throws too much 
heat near the ceiling, not enough to the floor. Radiator steals space. 
Gathers dust. It’s too hot to be touched by hands or furniture. What 
this room needs is Trane “Active Air” Convectors. 





No dust-traps here! Nor hot surfaces to burn hands or mar furni- 
ture. Clean, beautiful, and healthfully warmed all over at low fuel 
cost! Instant response to heating needs is yours with slim, handsome 
Trane Convectors, which may be recessed into the walls, out of your 
way. Here’s the room of your dreams! 






“Active Air’ heat—a new high in comfort! 


Your future comfort depends upon the heating system you choose. So you owe 
it to your family to find out why any steam or hot water system provides more 
comfort per dollar when teamed up with Trane “Active Air” Convectors. 
Use the handy coupon below to get a helpful booklet in full color about 
the modern, Trane way to inexpensive, trouble-free heating. Send for your 


copy today. It’s FREE! 





The Trane Company, Dept. G39A, LaCrosse, Wis. 
—or Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


1 want to see your full-color phot Shs of beautiful rooms, 

and learn more about Trane Conagail eotin. Please send me 

your free book ‘‘How To twee ne All Winter.” 

NAME ; tl a cic 
A \* 

ADDRESS oe 
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er eyes Robbie Rabbit at the coft 
16th American Toy Fair in New sock 
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| already reduced its Venezuelan imports a 
| by 114,000 barrels daily and its Middle ol 
Eastern imports by 38,000 barrels daily. sats 
Moreover, industry analysts point out 0 
that demand for oil products is still rising. 1 
More home oil burners, continued railroad Tra 
| changeover to Diesels, modernization of age 
| plants, a sharp increase in the number of Sond 
| cars on the road—all these are expected to sign 
; — mean a record average consumption of apa 
Mm : i 6,590,000 barrels daily in 1949, com- vail 
~~ ' pared with 6,130,000 last year. j ] 
} a “We licked the shortage,” one execu- _— 
Me. tive summed up. “We certainly can lick Pat 
“ . any surplus.” stit 
trie 
With Towmotor Mass Handling, men and pro- pemeeneepenen pn 
duction machines operate at peak efficiency. . Long Island Rathole on 
Get Maximum - 
Maximum production at lowest cost is the result. Production from In the 48 years since the Pennsylvania m 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors offer you d hi Railroad bought the Long Island, largest at 
query Gheeene ond beset of aodem th men and machines commuter carrier in the world and third wil 
with TOWMOTOR oldest railway in North America, it spent ; 

truck operation. Get maximum production every $105,000,000 in fruitless efforts to make det 
hour, every day. You can—with Towmotor. * the road pay. All the Pennsy got in re- he 
re es turn was about $18,000,000; its last div- - 
Redesign your plant layout in miniature. Send idend from the LIRR arrived sixteen ae 
today for miniature model Towmotors, actual years ago. 08 
scale %"=1'. $1.00 each. Write Towmotor Moreover, the LIRR lost money with ie 

*MH is MASS HANDLING regularity. It dropped $1,188,000 in °46, 

Corporation, Division 47, 1226 E. 152nd Street, —the systematic movement almost $4,000,000 in ’47 and more than 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. paved a oe $6,000,000 in °48. The deficit for Janu- ‘= 


ary alone was $1,406,000; in February - 

. the splash of red ink was even wider. 

| __— Last week the profitless and joyless 

: ride of the Long Island came to its in- 

T 8) lal ba 8) T 8) es evitable destination. The 115-year-old 

THE ONE-MAN-GANG road filed a petition of bankruptcy and 

: ' pleaded for reorganization. It owed $55,- 

000,000 that it couldn’t pay; as of Jan. 

31 it had only $60,000 cash on hand and 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS it couldn’t borrow a penny more. 


The day before, responding to a plea 
RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE @® DISTRIBUTION for hiked commuter fares, the New York 
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Public Service Commission had granted 
the road rate increases totaling $3,280,- 
000 per year. But that would still leave 
the LIRR running almost $5,000,000 a 
year behind its costs. The parent Pennsy 
said it appreciated the last-minute assist 
but it was “too late.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Instant Dessert: The American Maize 
Co, of New York introduced a precooked 
packaged dessert that can be prepared 
in less than a minute, The dessert is 
mixed with either cold milk, fruit juice, 
coffee, or rum and beaten for about 30 
seconds; it is then ready for serving. 

Color Reader: The General Aniline & 
Film Corp. of New York has developed 
a color-computing machine which in two 
and one half minutes will do all the 
calculations necessary to identify numeri- 
cally any one of 100,000,000 colors, Until 
now the number system of identifying 
colors, although precise, has been im- 
practicable because the mathematics were 
too difficult, 

Package Kitchen: The Parsons Corp. of 
Traverse City, Mich., displayed a pack- 
age kitchen that takes up only 8 square 
feet of floor space, The single unit, de- 
signed for low-cost homes and small 
apartments, includes a range, oven, sink, 
refrigerator, drawers, and shelves, 

Fitting Dress: To allow the home dress- 
maker to achieve correct fit, Try-Onn 
Patterns of New York has developed a 
stitched plastic dress pattern, The user 
tries it on, makes any necessary adjust- 
ments, removes the stitches, and then 
cuts the dress according to the corrected 
pattern. ’ 

Portable Boat: The Bilnor Corp. of 
New York has developed a 6-foot in- 
flatable boat that weighs 5 pounds and 
will carry up to two adults and two chil- 
dren; also a smaller, 56-inch model. The 
deflated boat, of blue Vinylite plastic, can 
be carried in an auto luggage compart- 
ment. The maker claims they can be 
paddled faster and with less effort than 
conventional boats. 


_ Inflatable plastic boat 
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The farmers who raised 
A CROP OF STARS 


OME TIME AGO, a huge meteorite 

weighing more than a ton fell and 
exploded above a farm just north of 
the Kansas-Nebraska state line. 

The “‘heavenly body”’ or aerolite, as 
scientists term it, caused 
considerable consterna- 
tion among persons who 
saw the long trail of smoke 
and heard the explosion. 
More than 1,000 frag- 
ments were recovered 
when the area of the fall 
was investigated, but not 
until months later was the 
main mass discovered. 

During the harvest, men 
working on a farm near 


guards were placed on duty to prevent 
further “‘celestial larceny,” in the 
words of the local scientists. 

The meteorite has peculiar inter- 
est from an insurance as well as a 





che: 


scientific standpoint, for 
it was insured in The 
Home Insurance Com- 
pany under a Trip Transit 
policy while enroute from 
Cambridge, Nebraska to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
for further scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Although insuring a 
“heavenly body” is 
unusual in itself, it is, 
however, indicative of the 





Strangely, the meteorite hit the 
site of an ancient Indian vil- 
lage. Relics were found after 
the removal of the meteorite. 


Hendley, Nebraska found 
a hole six feet in diameter 
where the meteorite was 
imbedded eleven feet deep in the earth. 
As part of it was stolen on the first 
night after the find was reported, 


increasingly broad cover- 
age provided by modern 
insurance, illustrating its 
remarkable flexibility in meeting to- 
day’s insurance needs—whether they 
be simple or complex. 


* THE HOME* 
CFawurence 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


There is a competent Home representative in your community to serve your insurance needs 
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@ smart 
setting for 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING... 


OYALCHROME weds cushioned 

comfort to great structural 
strength and beauty. Time 
hardly touches your long- 
wearing ROYALCHROME store 
installation . . . available in a 
complete ‘package’ from a 
single source. Write for Royal’s 
“‘Guide to Interior Design.” 
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Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


te 183 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 
ik New York +- Los Angeles - Preston, Ont. 
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Rent Control vs. Housing 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


E are all set to prolong rent con- 
trol for at least another fifteen 
months. At the end of that period we 
will no doubt prolong it again. For the 
Administration means to extend rent 
contro]. “until the supply of housing 
has caught up with the demand.” But 
every student of elementary economics 
knows that supply and de- 
mand are meaningless terms 
except in relation to a price. 
It is precisely prices, in fact, 
that bring supply and de- 
mand to a balance. As long 
as construction, repair, and 
service costs remain around 
1949 levels, while we try to 
hold rents at prewar levels, 
supply never can catch up 
with demand. It is rent con- 
trol itself that keeps supply from catch- 
ing up with demand. It perpetuates 
the very problem it pretends to solve. 
With the general cost of living 71 
per cent above the 1935-39 level, with 
furniture 96 per cent above, clothing 
96 per cent above, food 105 per cent 
above, and estimates of construction 
costs ranging from 80 to 145 per cent 
above, our legislators insist on holding 
rents down to only 20 per cent above. 
With weekly factory wages 144 per 
cent above the 1935-39 level, the av- 
erage worker pays for rent a far smaller 
percentage of his income than he ever 
did before the war or before the im- 
position of rent control. 


n this column of Jan. 10 I discussed 

the pamphlet by Bertrand de Jou- 
venel on the appalling consequences of 
rent control in France. The British 
situation differs only in degree. The 
London Economist of Jan. 8 points out 
that where it was once considered 
normal for an English family to spend 
20 per cent of its income in rent, the 
proportion under rent control has 
dropped to the neighborhood of 10 to 
12 per cent. This decline, comments 
that journal, “is strange to find in com- 
bination with a severe shortage of 
housing—unless, indeed [as may be 
much truer than most people imagine ] 
the low relative level of rents is a 
large part of the cause of the housing 
shortage.” 

I have been receiving recently a 
number of letters from worried prop- 
erty owners, One that comes from a 





widow in Evansville, Ind., is typical: 

“The majority of landlords are not 
wealthy people . . . But today a land- 
lord is apparently a despised citizen, 
classed with gangsters and criminals, 
all because he happens to have a 
house, for which he has worked and 
saved, and which somebody else now 
wants to occupy at his ex- 
pense—namely, the tenant. 
The law gives it to him, be- 
cause there are more ten- 
ants than landlords and that 
means more votes, , 
Tighe E. Woods claims that 
if rents were decontrolled 
they would go up 55 per 
cent. Perhaps; perhaps not. 
Ten years ago I could get a 
room papered for $6; now 
it would cost me $20. What percent- 
age of increase is that? . . . Naturally 
tenants want the law continued. If 
Congress were to pass a law to force 
grocers to give me groceries at half 
price I might endorse it myself . 


F RENT control is ever terminated, 
i] it will be because people come to 
recognize that under it old housing 
rapidly deteriorates and new housing 
finally ceases to be built. No new pri- 
vate apartments are put up in France 
today, for example, because they 
would have to rent at ten to thirteen 
times present rent ceilings in order to 
repay the costs of construction. Even 
in our own country there is already in- 
creasing pressure for solving the prob- 
lem by public-housing sche mes—that 
is, by forcing the taxpayers to sub- 
sidize each other as tenants. 

To get us out of this governmeni- 
created crisis I can only renew the 
tvpe of compromise suggestions | 
made in this column of Feb. 2, 1948. 
Permit landlords now to raise rents 
each month, say, by 2 per cent of the 
percentage that other items in the cost 
of living have increased since 1935-39. 
It would then still take 50 months, or 
more than four years, for the permitted 
increase in rents to equal the average 
rise in other items. At the end of that 
time decontrol could be automatic. 
Such a program would restore the in- 
centive to maintain and build private 
rental housing at the same time as it 
got us tenants back to economic reali- 
ties without too much of a jolt. 
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Aue from Mars might view as magic 
the ease and speed of modern arc- 
welding; but a man from NCG’s tech- 
nical service department would recog- 
nize this wizardry as the product of hard- 
headed know-how—new know-how of 
the kind NCG has steadily contributed 
to American industry since 1920. 

The technical people of NCG have 
grown up with arc-welding, have watched 
and studied and helped this latter-day 
science change shop methods from slow 
to fast, change processes from complex 
to simple, change products from heavy 
to light-weight, from bulky to stream- 


lined, from costly to economical—until 
today, hundreds of thousands of articles 
are made faster, easier, better and bet- 
ter-looking. 

NCG’s Sureweld Electrodes, for in- 
stance, today provide quick, strong join- 
ing and surfacing of a// the common in- 
dustrial metals; NCG’s “‘Gasarc”’ proc- 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


ess welds harder-to-weld metals in a gas 
envelope; NCG’s Shield-O-Matic proc- 
ess gives continuous, automatic shielded 
arc-welding; NCG’s brand-new Sure- 
weld A-C Welder has an entirely new 
and different design concept to add more 
speed and efficiency to arc welding. 

For years, NCG has been a pace-setter 
in flame-welding, flame-cutting and 
flame-treating, too. Why not invite an 
NCG sales engineer to give you his un- 
biased and expert slant on your produc- 
tion problems? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co. 
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THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THIS HANDSOME, NEW 1949 MERQUAY ! 


Any way it strikes your eye, this long, low 1949 
MERQURY 2s ound to strike your fancy! From massive, 
gleaming grille to SWEEPING trunk, its a honey! Yes, a 
honey! Owners say tt has the sweetest-looking lines 
of any car today. And it has! 





sx» MERCURY 





White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields are optional 


5 goede get the finest of styl- 
ing—and everything else— 
in your 1949 Mercury. 

For it’s one 1949 car that’s 
already been road-proven for 
millions of miles. 

Your new road-hug¢ging 
Mercury also has such plus- 
features as: A powerful new 8- 


cylinder, V-type engine with 
surprising economy! Front coil 
springing! A truly restful 
*“‘“comfort-zone’’ ride! Easier 
steering! ‘*Super-safety”’ 
brakes! Softer, broader seating! 
Increased visibility, too! 

See it—and you'll say: “It’s 
Mercury for me!”’ 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO 




















Alabama Holy Land 


In 1892 a young lad from Landshut, 
Bavaria, came to the United States. He 
traveled down to Cullman County, Ala., 
to enter the newly established high school 
at St. Bernard’s Abbey. Five years later 
he decided to join the Benedictine Order 
there as a lay brother. 

Brother Joseph Zoettl has been at St. 
Bernard’s ever since. Now 71, he serves 
as electrical engineer to operate the ab- 
bey’s power plant. But his principal joy 
is not so much in providing light for 
young eyes as in the hobby which has 
occupied his every spare moment for 30 
years—his “Holy Lands.” These minia- 
ture models of shrines, gardens, cathe- 
drals, temples, and tombs are spread over 
4 acres surrounding the Ave Maria grotto 
in the abbey’s grounds, 

The small buildings—made of stone, 
concrete, tile, shell, and beads—are 
Brother Joseph’s sermons in stone, He 
hopes that the thousands of visitors who 
flock to see the miniatures will remember 
the events which took place in their proto- 
types. 

There is a tiny Tower of Babel—unfin- 
ished as was the original because of the 
sinful pride of the people who sought to 
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build a tower to heaven, There are the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon and the 
adjacent palace, where Belshazzar feasted 
sacrilegiously from the vessels of the 
Temple at Jerusalem and saw the armless 
hand write his doom on the wall. There 
is also a scale model of the Temple itself, 
61 inches across the front. 

In more modern vein, a_toy-sized 
Monte Cassino recalls the beauty of the 
Italian Benedictine abbey before its bom- 
bardment in the last war, while small 
copies. of the California missions show 
the spread of the Franciscan order there. 
There is also a replica of the Alamo mis- 
sion, where gallant Texas patriots died 
in their stand against Santa Anna of 
Mexico. 

In 1948 some 50,000 visitors came to 
look at the Alabama Holy Lands, Last 
week hundreds of Mardi Gras revelers 
were stopping off on their way home 
from New Orleans to look at the tiny 
buildings. 

Brother Joseph explains that the more 
than 500 models are arranged “to relate 
a step forward in the unfolding of Chris- 
tian belief as it captured the world.” 
Abbey seminarians, students, and vis- 
itors agree that Brother Joseph’s exhibit 
is a living example of the Benedictine 
motto “Ora et Labora”—Pray and Work. 
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Brother Joseph looks at his model of the Temple at Jerusalem 














PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW-COST, 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 





Hundred of millions of square feet in use 
>: stores, schools, factories, institutions, 
office buildings! Pabco Mastipave has for 25 
years solved the toughest floor-problems at 
modest cost! 


Amazingly durable — self-healing if cut! 

Withstands both heavy foot traffic and 
light trucking! Made in both roll goods and 
tiles. Easy to install and maintain! 


MASTIPAVE 


Also 
Grip-Tread 









The 


SAFETY 
FLOOR 


with 
“Built-in 
Brakes!" | 


S/ 
Non-Slip — Wet or Dry! 
3 No other floor at any price offers such a 
combination of safety and durability .. . 
for stair-treads, ramps, platforms, dangerous 
work-areas! In roll goods. 


SEND NOW FOR FULL 
























STORY OF MASTIPAVE! 
' The Paraffine Companies, Inc. : 
' New York 16 Chicago54 San Franciscol? { 
+ (Mail to nearest office) : 
+ Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, | 
t please send folder, “Every Building Needs : 
t Mastipave.” ' 
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t Name anh ‘ 
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: Address 2v : 
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SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: 


CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This advertisement is in no way an endorse- 
ment by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
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The Right Kind of Curtain 


by JOHN LARDNER 


AvING seen 30 Joe Louis fights, 

man and boy and constant ad- 
mirer, I’m glad to think that the last 
one was really the last one. There 
have been times when Joe seemed 
ready to repeal his well-known prom- 
ise-to-his-mother of 1948, but now he 
says it will stay in the statute books. 
That is a blessing not only 
to Joe’s mother but to all 
of us who feel that this age 
in the history of sports has 
belonged to Louis more 
than to anyone else. 

For the moment, I'll skip 
happily over the subject of 
Louis the promoter. I ex- 
pect the public is inclined 
to do so too. When Jim 
Jeffries retired unbeaten ™ 
and named a pair of men to scramble 
for his title, the public took little 
stock in his candidates, Marvin Hart 
and Jack Root. The hero of the story 
was Jeffries, not the minions of the 
bleak future. The same is true of the 
abdication of Joe Louis. 

His place is in the line of the great 
heavyweight champions, which is not 
an unbroken line: Sullivan, Corbett, 
Fitzsimmons, Jeffries, Johnson, Demp- 
sey, and (to stretch a point) Tunney. 
Scattered among these were the 
threadbare administrations of Hart, 
Burns, Willard, Schmeling, Sharkey, 
Carnera, Baer, and Braddock. The 
latter were men who did not hold the 
imagination. They did not color the 
life and legends of their time. 


OUR correspondent has about the 
jp reporters share of stern 
impartiality, but I'll admit now, by- 
gones being bygones, that there never 
was a Louis fight at which I was 
neutral. Behind the iron look for which 
I am notorious, I was jabbing, swing- 
ing, and shuffling with Joe. After all, 
we broke into the sports business at 
the same time, give or take a few 
months, and he was my fighter from 
the start, though you can’t prove it 
by the list of stockholders. 

There are fifteen years’ worth of 
memories—of Louis at his best, in the 
second Schmeling fight, the Max Baer 
fight, the second Buddy Baer fight, 
the Nova fight—of Louis being hit and 
put on his mettle by Schmeling, Brad- 
dock, Walcott, Buddy Baer, and a 
wild South American named Brescia— 





of his fighting Tommy Farr for fifteen 
rounds with one hand—of the night 
Eddie Simms came out of his coma 
and mumbled: “Let’s all go up on the 
roof’—of the one punch, the hardest 
of his life, with which Louis split open 
the face of Paulino Uzcudun, the hard 
rock of the Pyrenees. 

One day a couple of us 
persuaded Louis to take a 
hand in a radio sports quiz 
show. We picked him up 
in my car at the Hotel The- 
resa in Harlem, and Louis 
got into the back seat with 
my partner, a gaunt come- 
dian named Caswell Ad- 
ams, while I drove down- 
town to the broadcasting 
station. It was the most val- 
uable froth I had ever hauled, sev- 
eral million dollars on the hoof. The 
same thought occurred to two of Joe’s 
bodyguards, who leaped into another 
car and followed us. 

Once or twice, joining in the con- 
versation in the back, I drove east on 
a westbound street or sabotaged a 
traffic light. The second car hung 
on gamely. When I parked at the 
studio, the two henchmen pulled up 
behind me, jumped out, and dashed 
up to Louis to feel his arms and legs. 

“You all right, Joe?” they gasped. 
Sweat streamed from their faces. 

“Oh, sure,” said Louis. “Why not?” 

The boys glanced at me with the 
sort of look they would give to a were- 
wolf or a water moccasin and steered 
Joe tenderly to the elevator. The 
records show that he was the only 
guest we ever had who answered ev- 
ery question right—bowling, softball, 
boxing, baseball, he fielded them all 
without drawing a deep breath. I 
remember what he got for his ap- 
pearance—$25 for being on the win- 
ning side. I remember what he would 
have got if he hadn’t known the 
answers—$0.00. He was as good at 
those prices as he was for a million- 
dollar gate. 


HERE will be times in the next few 

years, as Joe watches the Charleses, 
Savolds, Méillses, and Lesneviches 
sporting on the resin, when he will 
itch for a pair of gloves. I hope he'll 
control himself. He has beaten 50 
of those already. What’s the differ- 
ence if four or five get away? 
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BOXING: 


Promoter Louis 


While the newspapers were filled with 
his vague talk of fighting again, Joe Louis 
quietly shopped around for something 
quite different, After years of listening 
to promoters’ propositions, he had one to 
offer them: He wanted to become a box- 
ing promoter himself, 

The fighter’s staunchest promoter 
friend, Mike Jacobs, affably side-stepped 
him—quite possibly because Louis wanted 
a chunk of stock in Jacobs’ Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club, Promoter Jacobs 
couldn’t be blamed for preferring to see 
Louis remain a fortune-drawing attrac- 
tion for a while longer, and he told the 
champion that promotion would be a 
wolves’ den for the innocent likes of him. 

In a rapid series of disclosures at 
Miami Beach last week, Louis showed 
that the process of earning more than 
$4,000,000 had left him less naive than 
Jacobs and others thought. First he an- 
nounced, in writing, that he was formal- 
ly surrendering his world’s heavyweight 
championship after an all-time record 
reign (eleven years, eight months, and 
one week) and an unprecedentedly will- 
ing number of title defenses (25). 

Team: Then Louis revealed that: 
> In exchange for a one-third partnership 
and a reported $100,000 in cash, he had 
joined the promotional team of Arthur M. 
Wirtz and James D. Norris Jr. of Chi- 
cago, solidly backed by the grain-broker 
fortune of Norris’s father. 
> His new affiliation, known as the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, had signed Ezzard 
Charles and Joe Walcott for a June title 
bout already approved by the ubiquitous 
National Boxing Association. Like a fel- 
low who had watched promoter Jacobs’s 
monopolistic practices closer than many 
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Jacobs side-stepped Louis’s idea 
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IN A DUPLEX-ROOMETTE ON THE 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


A cozy private room or office (1) during the day, 
the DupLEX-ROOMETTEis transformed inamoment 
into a comfortable bed. Light, heat and air controls 
within arm’s reach (2). Extra wide window (3) for 
the passing panorama of scenery. Only $2.13 more gs: 
than a standard lower berth from Chicago to at 
Seattle-Portland. 


Great Northern Travel 
Offices in all principal 
U.S. and Canadian cities 
or consult local railway 
ticket agent. 








v A BEDROOM ON THE 


F eienlel Liweijed 


There’s ample room for two in a bedroom—one of the 
Pullman accommodations on the Oriental Limited. When 
four wish to travel together, adjoining bedrooms can be 
reserved en suite, making a comfortable living room by 
day. At night, sleep the miles away comfortably in two 
full-length beds (4 and 5.) 
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SPORTS 


people dreamed, promoter Louis also 
said he had tied up both fighters’ services 
tor two years. 

The announcement, approvingly hand- 
ed out by Commissioner Abe J, Greene 
of the NBA in a plush room of the ocean- 
front Del Monico Hotel, got a bad pub- 
licity break in Miami: The press-associa- 
tion offices were busy covering a bank 
robber’s jailbreak and couldn't spare 
many men. But elsewhere Louis started 
& promotional panic: 
> Tournament of Champions, Inc., in 
New York, Promoter Jack Solomons in 
London, and even a man in Buffalo said 
they would put on elimination tourna- 
ments to find heavyweight champions of 
their own, Boxing fans took a glum view 
of the available talent: Walcott, 35 years 
old, Gus Lesnevich, 34, Lee Savold, 33, 
Freddie Mills, 30, and Charles, only 26 
but quite unexciting. 
>» The New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion, the only important non-NBA body 
in the country, said it would not give 
title recognition to the Walcott-Charles 
winner, 
> The Twentieth Century Club claimed 
it had Charles tied up until November 
and called Louis’s arrangement an “un- 
grateful . . , stab in the back.” The club’s 
sympathetic newspaper friends nearly 
made some readers forget that Jacobs 
had collected more than $2,000,000 on 
Louis. 

Jeopardy: Twentieth Century’s bit- 
terness could be traced to fear. Loss of 
control over boxing’s biggest title would 
short-circuit the club’s $400,000-a-year 
radio and television deal, which stipulates 
one heavyweight championship show an- 
nually. Control over other titles had been 
lost earlier (Newsweek, Aug. 9, 1948). 

Worst of all, perhaps, was the danger 
implied in the sports holdings of Louis’s 
new confederates, In addition to owning 
the classy Detroit Red Wings hockey 
team and a number of arenas in Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, and lesser cities, the 
Norris-Wirtz firm has become a major 
stockholder in Twentieth Century’s leased 
home—Madison Square Garden. 

Eventually, Jacobs’s old breadwinner 
might be the death of his club, but Wil- 
bur Wood of The New York Sun acidly 
didn’t see anything to get alarmed about: 
“What of it? What difference does it 
make to fistic customers who does the pro- 
moting? The public still will be asked to 
pay high prices for low-grade entertain- 
ment in the heavyweight division.” 


DOGS: 


Lady Champ 


Two at a time, the dogs ranged across 
pasture land, into cotton and _ corn 
patches, through woodlands, and out into 
lespedeza (Spanish clover) fields, Often 
théy froze in tautly sure profile on a ridge 
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or against a dense thicket. Some of them 
all but whimpered in the baffling gullies. 
When the north wind was up, more than 
one looked silly stalking a misplaced 
fragment of scent. 

Working in morning and afternoon 
braces, each dog had three hours in 
which to make a quail-finding score for 
himself on a 10,000-acre course, But the 
mere finding wouldn’t be nearly enough 
here, No matter how accurate and stylish- 
ly certain he might be in pointing game, 
the dog had also to cooperate in backing 
up his companion’s finds, He had to fol- 
low his handler’s orders brightly, hold his 
poise under a gun blast, and prove his 
stamina. For these were easily the most 
critical three hours of a bird dog’s vear; 
every move he made was assessed by 
horse-borne judges in the 51st National 
Field Trials at Grand Junction, Tenn. 

The three judges* obviously felt that 
their ultimate decision was too important 
to let anyone rush them into it. They 
began pondering Feb, 21, when the first 
brace was put down on the 30,000-acre 
Ames plantation, On March 1, after 
the last of the 30 scrupulously screened 
contestants had made their runs, the offi- 
cials could fully agree on only one point. 
Before choosing the 1949 national bird- 
dog champion that day, they said, they’d 
better take another look. 

Up to that point some of the 200 
mounted spectators thought last vear’s 
winner, R. R. Waugh’s Peter Rinski, had 
done well enough to keep his title. A 
seven-year-old white pointer with liver- 
colored head and ears, Peter wasn’t much 
for high-tailed style but could keep a man 





*Nash Buckingham of Memphis, Dr. T. Benton 
King of Brownsville, Tenn., and Cecil S. Proctor of 
Oklahoma City. 





Sierra Joan: The distaff side regained the national title 








busy firing over him. In his three-hour 
run he pointed nine bevies—four of them 
in the space of 26 minutes. Three of his 
casts took him so far that he had to stand 
there with birds under his nose for some 
time before the gallery found him. 
Run-Off: But the champion lost time 
in the gullies and also insisted on camp- 
ing before singles from his last bevy. 
Even his handler, Ray Smith, admitted: 
“He wasn’t up front as much as he should 
have been,” and the judges clearly 
agreed, They put Peter among the elimi- 
nated stars and asked for a 76-minute 
run-off between a couple of close rela- 
tives: Sierra Joan (owned by Harry B. 
McGonigal of Kokomo, Ind.) and _ her 
half-brother Paladin (owned by seven- 
time winner A. G. C, Sage of New York). 
The judges hadn’t been quite sure 
about the way Paladin handled, and now 
he confirmed their doubts down in the 
gullies. In a succession of deep washes 
that require alertness to orders, Paladin 
frittered away nearly eight minutes. In 
three points, he drew two blanks. 
Sierra Joan, meanwhile, made four 
finds and accemplished three of them 
in thirteen minutes. She was quick and 
clean in obeying Handler Howard Kirk. 
The lemon-and-white pointer went off 
on great sweeps that settled the question 
about her running; experts said she 
looked even sharper over her fourth bevy 
than she had in pointing her first one, 
Two other dogs (Fast Delivery and 
Pandemonium) had been ordered held 
ready for possible repeat performances, 
but the judges were through looking. 
They gave the national championship to 
six-year-old Sierra Joan, a three-time con- 
testant in this classic and the first female 
to win it since 1936, 
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Wishing won't make it grow! 


What this Tom-Thumb-size factory needs 
is a place in the “opportunity sun” that 
shines all along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System. 


Touched by the industrial magic of the 
Southland, factories both big and small 
are thriving and prospering .. . because 





here Nature is most lavish with inexhaust- 
ible treasures, because here optimism and 
opportunity are everywhere. 


No, wishing won’t make your factory 


grow. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmaeT &. Renn 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


HOME OF THE 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 








OVERSMOKED? 
OVERINDULGED ? 


take TUMS 


Feel better 


FAST! 


When acid indigestion, 
heartburn and sour stom- 
ach follow too much 
smoking or other over- 
indulgence, get almost 
instant relief with Tums! 
Easy to take as candy 
mints, one or two Tums 
neutralize excess acid 
jiffy-quick. You feel bet- 
ter fast! No baking soda 
in Tums. No danger of 
overalkalizing — no acid 
rebound. Get Tums this 
very day — carry Tums 
with you always! 




























To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


FOR THE TUMMY 
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) fetes Remedy 
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Chopin’s Year 


One hundred years ago this coming 
Oct. 17, Frédéric-Frangois Chopin died 
in Paris. He was only 39 and, because of 
the tuberculosis which had sapped away 
his life, he weighed less than 100 pounds. 
But just as it had been when the child 
Chopin, fragile and blond and only 8, 
had made his first appearance in public, 
so it was in death. 

As Fritsek, a Warsaw prodigy, he had 
become the petted darling of the nobility 
and aristocracy. As Chopin, the com- 





A centennial for Chopin. 


poser-pianist who had conquered Paris, 
he died the petted darling of the same 
set. He was eulogized on all sides, and, at 
his funeral at the Madeleine, Mozart's 
“Requiem” was sung by four of the top 
singers of the day—to say nothing of the 
performance of his own music, including 
the now-famous “Marche Funébre.” 

Chief among Chopin’s admirers were 
always the Poles. Although his blood was 
but half-Polish (his father was a French 
émigré) and he lived in Paris from his 
21st year, he was born in Poland near 
Warsaw, and to the Poles he was a shin- 
ing figure of national cultural accomplish- 
ment. Age has not withered this pride, 
nor partition staled it. As few will ever 
forget, it was Chopin’s “Revolutionary” 
Etude which was broadcast and rebroad- 
cast from Warsaw as a symbol of re- 
sistance in 1939. 

This year will be commemorated all 
over the world as the Chopin Centennial, 
with events, concerts, and speeches 
reaching their climax next October. In 
the United States the Kosciuszko Foun- 
dation inaugurated and is sponsoring the 
centennial. Record companies, music 
publishers, artists, and musical organiza- 
tions are all cooperating. 

In Poland, where the Chopin Institute 
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is sponsoring the commemoration, sim- 
ilar activities are planned. Chopin’s 
birthplace at Zelazowa Wola has been 
restored as it once was—but with the ad- 
dition of a Steinway grand. And the fa- 
mous International Chopin Piano Con- 
test is being revived, to start in Warsaw 
next September. This will be the Fourth 
International; the last was held in 1937. 
Its winner, Witold Malcuzynski, inau- 
gurated a Chopin Centennial Scholarship 
Fund (for music study in the United 
States) on Feb. 22, the 139th anniversary 
of the composer-pianist’s birth. 

Definitive Life: One high-light of 
this Chopin year is marked this week 
with the publication of Herbert Wein- 
stock’s “Chopin—The Man and His Mu- 
sic.”* Weinstock, the author of “Handel” 
and “Tchaikovsky” and co-author with 
Wallace Brockway of that ever-popular 
and enchanting “Men of Music,” has 
probably written the definitive biog- 
raphy, in English, of that pale and frail 
romantic who was, as “Men of Music” 
puts it, “the composer par excellence of 
inexhaustible variety in infinite detail.” 

Chopin was never at his best in a large 
concert hall; unlike that of Lizst and 
Kalkbrenner, two of the foremost piano 
virtuosi of the time, his tone was small. 
But put him in a salon, surrounded by 
the world of nobility and fashion, and he 
was the elegant lord of all. “It was never 
Chopin’s unhappy lot to be unappreciated 
or misdirected by his teachers, musical 
equals, or musical superiors,” writes 
Weinstock. “His problem was always the 
full and wise cultivation of abilities ad- 
mitted and genius praised.” 

George Sand: Naturally, one of the 
focal points of any book on Chopin—and 
even one which includes, as this does, a 
discriminating critique of the composer’s 
music—is what the author has to say of 
the often distorted affaire passionnelle 
with George Sand. It’s all there, carefully 
documented, objectively analyzed, and 
brilliantly written. 

“Woman of powerful intelligence and 
powerful appetites, who always de- 
manded from life more than it could give 
her”—this was the George Sand who from 
1836 on started firing Chopin to his 
greatest creative heights. But, says Wein- 
stock, “in Chopin she met a man who 
was no match for her vigor, but who was 
her equal in the tortuousness of his 
make-up. The results of their love were 
certain to be fevered and damaging.” 

But Weinstock will have no part of 
the romantic theory that the musician’s 
decline and subsequent death lay in “her 
having seduced the frail Chopin, burned 
the flickering life from him, and then 
cast him aside. The truth was less melo- 
dramatic,” he says; “she had been a poor 
disciplinarian to her children. 

“Devoting herself constantly to writ- 





*Cuopin. By Herbert Weinstock, 336 pages, 
Knopf. $5. 
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ing and public activities, she had brought 
to approximate maturity a son whom she 
adored [and who hated Chopin] and a 
daughter she did not [whose side Chopin 
took]. Both began suddenly to be adults 
and to show the perfectly comprehen- 
sible results of a careless, a haphazard, 
and consequently an evil motherhood.” 

Faced with this kind of domestic in- 
trigue, Chopin was lost. After March 
1848, he did not see George Sand again. 


New Records 


Benop. Dizzy Gillespie, Coleman 
Hawkins, Lucky Thompson, and Kenny 
Clarke. RCA Victor. Four 10-inch rec- 
ords (78 rpm) in album, $4. Although the 
work of Hawkins, Thompson, and Clarke 
is all solid bop, the two Gillespie sides 
lend the most excitement to this album. 
They are titled “Cubana Bop” and “Cu- 
bana Be,” and both feature the really ex- 
citing work of Chano Pozo, Gillespie’s 
drummer who was killed recently in 
Harlem. 

Coe Porter: Kiss Me, Karte. Alfred 
Drake, Patricia Morison, Lisa Kirk, and 
Harold Lang, with orchestra conducted 
by Pembroke Davenport. Columbia. Six 
12-inch records (78 rpm) in album, $7; 
one 12-inch (334% rpm), $4.85. Under 
Porter's personal supervision, Columbia 
rushed the original cast of “Kiss Me, 





Darby—Graphic House 
Drake (left) and Porter rehearse 


Kate” into immediate recording sessions 
—and furthermore managed to get the 
finished product out within a month. 
Since its release, it has sold better than 
any previous Columbia show album. 
Drake and Miss Kirk provide the stand- 
out performances. 

Piano REFLECTIONS. Claude Thornhill. 
Columbia. Four 10-inch records (78 rpm) 
in album, $3.95; one 10-inch record 
(33% rpm) $2.85. Real Thornhill charm, 
including “Someday Ill Find You,” 
“That Old Feeling,” and “Coquette.” 
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Dominion Festival 


Ballet rivalry in Canada runs high, 
especially between the forces of the Win- 
nipeg Ballet and the Volkoff Canadian 
Ballet of Toronto, But once a year, for 
the Canadian Ballet Festival, all is for- 
gotten and forgiven. For the ballet bug is 
biting Canada with the same ferocity 
with which it attacked the United States 
about ten years ago. It has been esti- 
mated that around 15,000 young people 
in the dominion are taking dance lessons, 
In a country whose population as yet 
does not number more than 13,000,000, 
this is an impressive percentage. 

The custom of having an annual ballet 
festival to show Canadians themselves 
just how far their own energetic teachers 
and students have traveled began last 
year in Winnipeg. Present for the festival 
in April 1948 were Winnipeg’s own 
troupe, the Volkoff company from To- 
ronto, and the Ruth Sorel Ballet from 
Montreal, Vancouver had planned to send 
representatives, but the spring floods 
washed them out. 

Torente’s Turn: Fired with the suc- 
cess of Winnipeg’s initiative, ballet en- 
thusiasts in Toronto got busy and invited 
even more companies to their city for the 
1949 festival. To float it, they figured that 
they had to raise $25,000—which they 
more than did. Held last week at the 
Royal Alexandra Theater in Toronto, the 
1949 Canadian Ballet Festival lasted five 
evenings and presented ten ensembles, 
seven more than had pioneered at Winni- 
peg the year before, 

Besides those stalwarts—the Winnipeg 
Ballet, the Volkoff Canadian Ballet, and 
Ruth Sorel’s troupe from Montreal—To- 
ronto was represented also by the Mil- 
dred Wickson Ballet, the Toronto Ballet, 
the Ballet Club of Toronto, and the Neo- 
Dance Theater of Toronto, a further 
testimonial of what a live dance center 
that city had become. Present also were 
the Ottawa Ballet, the Hamilton Ballet, 
and, all the way from the Pacific Coast, 
the Panto-Pacific Ballet from Vancouver. 
The company frustrated by flood last 
year, it arrived in Toronto this year 
twenty strong and the sensation of the 
Canadian National Railroad. To keep 
their dancing legs throughout the long 
trip, the members had hopped off the 
train at every stop and done warming-up 
exercises on the station platforms. Fur- 
thermore, they had done their own cook- 
ing in their private car. 

The Rivals: The most professional 
and finished of all these ensembles are 
the two rivals, the Winnipeg Ballet and 
the Volkoff Canadian Ballet of Toronto. 
Partisans of each are as intense as Giant- 
Dodger fans, Volkoff, generally regarded 
as the country’s pioneering ballet spirit, 
has been teaching in Toronto since 1930. 
His ballet company began performing in 
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Harold K. White Studio 


From Winnipeg: Spohr and McKenzie 


1938 and has persevered ever since, de- 
spite the fact that most of his dancers 
have to work at other jobs during the day 
and rehearse and perform at nights and 
over week ends, 

The Winnipeg Ballet, which boasts of 
two splendid young dancers in Jean Mc- 
Kenzie and Arnold Spohr, is largely the 
creation of Gwenneth Lloyd, its director 
and choreographer, and David Yeddeau, 
its hustling Winnipeg-born business man- 
ager, Miss Lloyd, a graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing in England, came to 
Canada in 1936 and immediately opened 
a school in Winnipeg. By 1939 she had a 
company ready to perform for the king 
and queen, 

As the 1949 Canadian Ballet Festival 
came to a close last week, all concerned 
agreed that it had been a brilliant success. 
The newspapers had put the opening on 
the front page, and The Globe and Mail 
had even imported from New York one of 
ballet’s most astute critics, Anatole Chu- 
joy, editor and publisher of Dance News. 
The National Film Board filmed the festi- 
val, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
aired a unique eyewitness account of one 
of the programs. 

Oddly enough, the biggest hit of the 
festival was a score—the music which 
John Weinzweig wrote for Volkoff’s “Red 
Ear of Corn,” a two-act ballet based on 
an Iroquois legend, It is a sincere, warm, 
and exciting work comparable to Cop- 
land’s “Billy the Kid,” and its music 
ranges from old Indian rhythms to a con- 
temporary Quebec French-Canadian 
barn dance. Weinzweig, now in his early 
30s, is Canadian-born and a graduate of 
the Toronto Royal Conservatory, where 
he now teaches. He has composed for 
CBC, but “Red Ear of Corn” is his first 
big work. 
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Of Mice and Woman 


With “Two Blind Mice” Samuel Spe- 
wack achieves the double purpose of 
bringing Melvyn Douglas back to the 
Broadway stage after an absence of four- 
teen years and of ensuring his stay by 
providing him with a fat, rewarding role 
in a generally comic travesty of Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 
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Loretta Young and Rudy Vallee: Love and comedy on the campus 


Mama Went to College 


Even in these paradoxical postwar 
years when the big shot around the cam- 
pus is just as likely to be the father of 
three as the captain of the varsity foot- 
ball team, the chances are that few col- 
lege sophomores can boast -of having 
mothers in the freshman class, But at a 
pleasantly never-never-land college called 
Pointer, where the entrance requirements 
for co-ed students seem to include cer- 
tain standards of physical development 
as well as algebra, even this is apparently 
possible, 

In “Mother Is a Freshman” an attrac- 
tive widow named Abigail Fortitude Ab- 
bott (Loretta Young) suddenly discovers 
that she is too broke to send her daughter 
Susan (Betty Lynn) back to Pointer for 
her second year, To scrape up the neces- 
sary funds she must either marry her 
wealthy, bespectacled family lawyer 
(Rudy Vallee) or enroll in Pointer her- 
self under a scholarship which provides 
an annual $3,000 for any student named 
Abigail Fortitude, Without hesitation she 
chooses the latter course and plunges 
grimly into the business of cramming for 
college-entrance exams. 

Abigail’s valiant efforts to look like a 
freshman elicit a good many campus 
wolf howls. But they also attract the at- 
tention of young Professor Michaels (Van 
Johnson), whose Shakespeare course is 
swooningly oversubscribed by Pointer’s 
female undergraduates—including daugh- 
ter Susan. 

If the film does not capitalize as much 
as it could have on the comic possibilities 
of Abigail’s tour of duty as an under- 
graduate, the omission is scarcely notice- 
able, Johnson in a role that good-natured- 
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ly satirizes the effect he has been known 
to have on bobby soxers and Vallee as the 
prudish lawyer who once nearly ended 
up as a crooner give charming impetus 
to a well-seasoned and sprightly comedy. 
But it is Miss Young, as lovely and per- 
suasive as she invariably is, who is main- 
ly responsible for making this nicely 
Technicolored flimflam too delightful to 
miss. (MoTHER Is a FRESHMAN. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Walter Morosco, pro- 
ducer, Lloyd Bacon, director. Techni- 
color.) 


Old Nick 


Although “Alias Nick Beal” points a 
few morals and draws on the Faust 
legend to illustrate the fate of a man who 
unwittingly sells his soul to the devil, 
the film is best judged as strictly escapist 
entertainment. In this field—and once the 
omnipresent Nick Beal (Ray Milland) is 
established as the devil—the melodrama 
sticks to the rules it has set up and sus- 
tains a properly sinister mood with a 
minimum of sulphuric sleight of hand. 

The latter-day Faust is a crusading 
district attorney (Thomas Mitchell) who 
is so determined to give his corrupted 
state good government that he accepts 
Nick’s dubious aid in winning the gov- 
ernorship. Naturally the D.A. didn’t 
know at the time that Nick Beal was the 
devil (offhand one wouldn’t immediately 
associate the stranger’s first name with 
Old Nick and his last with Beelzebub). 
But the time comes when the governor 
is forced to sign an ambiguously worded 
contract with Nick, and he is saved from 
his entanglement at the last moment 
only by the faith and cooperation of his 
wife (Geraldine Wall) and a friendly 
minister (George Macready). 


Aside from its surcharged atmosphere 
“Alias Nick Beal” provides no more than 
nominal excitement as a good man sinks 
deeper and deeper in what seems to be 
an excessively elaborate soul trap. Mitch- 
ell is credible as the politician so pre- 
cariously involved, and Milland under- 
plays the title role with well-dressed re- 
pellence. Fred Clark, Henry O'Neill, and 
the others perform in key with the sub- 
dued photography, leaving the film’s 
fleshy and flashier temptations to be con- 
tributed by Audrey Totter as Nick’s 
choice for a temporary assistant. (ALIAs 
Nick BEAL. Paramount. Endre Bohem, 
producer. John Farrow, director.) 


Miranda the Mermaid 


It can hardly be said that “Mr, Pea- 
body and the Mermaid” (NEwsweEEK, 
Aug. 2, 1948) milked the last laugh from 
that amphibian classic about the mortal 
and the mermaid, but it did try and it 
did come first. Hence the English-made 
“Miranda” is doubly handicapped. 

To sum up the transatlantic whimsy 
briefly: A London doctor (Griffith Jones) 
goes fishing off the coast of Cornwall and 
is captured and imprisoned in an under- 
water cave by an enterprising mermaid 
named Miranda. By way of eventually 
escaping from his damp, if emotionally 
rewarding, thralldom, the doctor agrees 
to take Miranda to his home, where she 
is installed as a wheel-chair case, her 
tail tastefully swaddled in a blanket. 

For all her family ties to the sea cow 
and other Sirenia, there is a purring 
felinity about Miranda that unnerves the 
doctor’s wife (Googie Withers) but en- 
slaves a visiting artist (John McCallum) 
and the resident chauffeur (David Tom- 
linson). A final sequence that showed 
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Miranda the mermaid and her baby, 
a scene deleted for showing here 
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Miranda in Capri contentedly nursing 
somebody’s baby has been scissored in 
the name of American sensibilities 
(NEewsweEEK, Feb. 21), but most of the 
other possible comic aspects are recog- 
nized here, including the inevitable ref- 
erences to something “fishy” going on 
and Miranda’s allusion to the day she 
first “set tail in this house.” A good deal 
of the humor is on that imaginative level, 
but in all fairness the delightful Miss 
Johns and company get a good deal of 
fun out of the script. (Mrranpa. Eagle 
Lion. Sydney Box, producer. Ken Anna- 
kin, director.) 


Love and Landlords 


Despite its irrelevant and unpromising 
title, “A Kiss in the Dark” succeeds in 
being very funny on the subject of a 
hypersensitive pianist, a pretty model, 
and a semi-utopian apartment house run 
by a species of landlord that is, unfor- 
tunately, very nearly extinct. 

The pianist (David Niven) is more 
interested in his Chopin and his nerves 
than he is in the investments his prag- 
matic business manager (Joseph Buloff) 
keeps making with his spare cash. When 
he discovers that, as a result of one of 
these investments, he has become the 
sole owner of the Cleopatra Arms, the 
only apartment building in its particular 
section of Morning Heights with palm 
trees in the lobby and a marquee out 
front, he is understandably taken aback. 

He is even more nonplused when the 
Cleopatra’s ex-landlord (Victor Moore), 
a muddling, selfless individual more in- 
terested in putting an observatory on the 
roof for the benefit of his tenants than in 
necessary building repairs, hands him a 
summons from the city inspectors. His 
interest in real estate awakens only after 
he discovers that one of the tenants is 
Polly Haines (Jane Wyman), a shapely 
and outspoken photographer’s model 
who thinks he is in a rut. 

Some of the resulting comedy situa- 
tions, such as Niven’s encounter with an 
animal snare while on an outing with 
Polly and some of the boys from the 
apartment house, have been used before. 
But the warmth and pathos Moore puts 
into his portrayal of a landlord who has 
gone broke tiding over tenants who 
couldn’t pay their rent more than make 
up for such occasional shortcomings of 
plot. 

Wayne Morris as Polly’s selt-styled 
fiancé and eager-beaver insurance sales- 
man uses his standard fall-guy routine to 
good advantage. Niven is excellent in the 
kind of role that suits him best, and Miss 
Wyman, fresh from her somber triumph 
in “Johnny Belinda,” proves once more 
that she is as versatile as she is pleasant 
to look at. (A Kiss 1n THE Dark. Warner 
Bros. Harry Kurnitz, producer. Delmer 
Daves, director.) 
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Buys Air Conditioning Equipment 
For Pennsylvania Candy Factory 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Now that we‘have air conditioned our 
factory with Frigidaire, we are able to oper- 
ate during weather that used to force us 
to shut down,” says H. B. Reese, president 


of the H. B. Reese Candy Company, 205 W., 


Caracas Ave., Hershey, Pa. “We are very 
yleased with the fine performance of our 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning, and equally 
leased with the excellent work of our 
Frigidaire dealer.” 

Harrisburg Refrigeration Co., Harrisburg, 
specified and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors. Dayton 1. Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
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J. R. Angell, 1869-1949 


In 1921, when Yale men turned out 
with banners and brass bands to wel- 
come their new president, some alumni 
were gloomy that the newcomer wasn’t 
a son of Eli. For James Rowland Angell 
came from the University of Michigan 
(1890) via Harvard (M.A. 1892) and 
25 years of expounding psychology at 
the University of Chicago. He was the 
first—and so far the only—president of 
Yale who had not studied there. 

But as they watched what Dr. Angell 
did to and for Yale, the Bulldogs changed 
their minds. During his sixteen-year ten- 
ure the Vermont-born educator multi- 
plied Yale's endowment fourfold to 
$100,000,000 and trebled the value of 
the university plant. Academically, he 
set up the individual college plan to 
bring a closer relationship between stu- 
dent and instructor and built up the 
medical school and Institute of Human 
Relations. He was classed as one of Yale’s 
great presidents. 

In 1937, as Charles Seymour took over 
the presidential reins, Dr. Angell re- 
tired at the compulsory age of 68 to 
what he jokingly called “obvious and 
offensive senility.” He was no sooner 
out than the National Broadcasting Co. 
snared him as its educational counselor 
for $25,000 a year. Here he built with 
Sterling Fisher the NBC University of 
the Air, in which seven universities now 
participate. 

On March 4 in his beloved New 
Haven, James Rowland Angell died of 
cancer just two months before his 80th 
birthday. 


Commissioner MeGrath 


When Oscar R. Ewing became Fed- 
eral Security Administrator nineteen 
months ago, one of the first things he 
decided to do was streamline the cum- 
bersome United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Hearing that Ewing was about to 
oust him, Education Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker resigned. Then Ewing 
began an eight-month search for a new 
commissioner. 

By Feb. 17 Ewing had found his man 
—the dapper and brilliant Dr. Earl James 
McGrath, 46-year-old professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 28). Last week the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare agreed with Ewing and approved 
the Presidential appointee. 

Blue Hemburg: The ideas which 
Dr. McGrath carries under his blue-gray 
Homburg were just what Ewing had in 
mind to revivify his Office of Education. 
Buffalo-born, Earl McGrath has held a 
number of important jobs—including 
dean of administration at the University 
of Buffalo and liberal-arts dean at the 
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University of lowa. During the war Lieu- 
tenant Commander McGrath ran the 
Navy's Educational Services Section to 
furnish grade- and high-school training. 
Later he served on President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 
McGrath is a lively, outspoken thinker 
with positive ideas. His biggest aim is to 
see that more American children get a 
better chance. “A great many of our 
youngsters,” he says, “never develop 
their abilities because they don’t have 
the chance to go to school. For example, 
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McGrath: Not just paper shuffling 


there are studies in Minnesota and in 
Kentucky that show that of the upper 10 
per cent of high-school graduates, only 
half ever get any farther in education. | 
think a democracy can’t afford that.” 

With McGrath, these are not just big 
words. Unable to afford college himself, 
he worked for four years as a postal and 
bank clerk, then went to the University 
of Buffalo in 1924 where he ultimately 
won a scholarship. Besides an A.B. and 
M.A. at Buffalo, he took a Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago. 

Neo Atrophied Appendix: Of his 
new $10,000-a-year administrative job, 
McGrath says: “Most people think of 
administration as paper shuffling. It real- 
ly should be a creative job. If you don’t 
think in these terms, an agency can 
atrophy like an appendix—it becomes just 
plain obsolete.” He has no intention of 
letting that happen to the Education Of- 
fice. “I feel that there are many new 
educational services which the Office of 
Education can and should perform.” 

One of the toughest of these will be to 
carry a much bigger load if the Federal 
Aid to Education Bill is passed. McGrath 
feels that “this bill would mean one of 
the most important developments in 
American education . . . In particular, 
I'll have to reassure many of my professor 
friends that Federal aid does not mean 
Federal control.” 
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A PROGRESS REPORT to the American People on what Jones & Laughlin 
is doing to produce more and better steel te te tr te te 


J&L’s new $13 million cold strip mill for tin mill products—now in operation at the Aliquippa, Pa., Works. 
It reduces cold, hard steel to paper thinness at speeds up to 70 miles an hour! When coated with pure tin, the steel from 
this mill arrives in your home in the form of tin cans, bottle caps, and jar closures. This new mill is part of J&L’s 
$210 million improvement program—a program being paid for with earnings and borrowings which will provide more 
jobs, more steel and better steel for more people. 


























We're backing 2 4G with $210,000,000— 


the 


of the United States of America 





Since January 1946 Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation has 
been engaged in the greatest im- 
provement program in its 97- 
year history. 


J&L is putting current earnings 
back into the business, plus other 
cash borrowed on future earn- 
ings . . . to meet your demands 
for more steel . . . to guarantee 
new sources of vital raw materials 
... and to expand and improve 
steel finishing mills to better 


compete with other producers. 


From this program: 


.. Our 16,000 customers will get 
more and better steel at lower cost. 


. Our 43,000 employes will have 
greater security and higher earning 
possibilities, and 2,000 new jobs will 
be created. 


. Our 25,000 shareholders will 
have a safer and more profitable 
investment. 

And 146,000,000 Americans will 
enjoy greater national security and 
better living. 

This program will succeed, be- 
cause J&L is a typical American 


industrial team. This team, to 
serve its customers and the na- 
tional security, needs the savings 
of investors, the strength, skill, 
and cooperation of labor, the 
leadership and technical experi- 
ence of management. 


We are but one of the many 
teams that make up our American 
Industry which is moving with 
increased momentum toward the 
goal of better living for all people 
—everywhere! 


BEN MOREELL, President 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


SALES OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








Baby needs a new pair of shoes! 





a 


How po you slow down a scooter? Any 
boy can tell you. Just drag your foot. And 
that’s pretty hard on shoes! 

But cheer up, parents! Now you can 
count on Koppers Styrene Monomer to 
help you out. It’s a chemical used in mak- 
ing a special synthetic rubber that's extra 
tough and long-wearing. 

Made up into shoe soles and heels, this 
rubber helps the shoes last much longer, 
stand the gaff much better . . . even when 
a six-year-old slams on the foot brakes! 

Maybe you don’t need styrene mono- 
mer to manufacture shoe soles and heels. 


KOPPERS§ CHEMICALS 





4 





But it’s a mighty handy chemical to have 
around when you're making a lot of other 
things, too . . . such as paints, plastics, 
cable coatings, potting resins and low 
pressure laminating resins. 

Why not let us tell you all about its 
possibilities? And ask us, at the same 
time, about some of the other useful 
chemicals . . . polystyrene, resorcinol, 
catechol, divinylbenzene, and many others 
. . . with which Koppers Company can 
supply you. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Di- 
vision, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Making chemicals is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. It manufactures 
precipitators, roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It is a leader in the wood- 
preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There are many 
Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
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Lewis’s Latest 


Sinclair Lewis, who has been some- 
what on the downgrade* these recent 
years, seems at last to have hit bottom 
with “The God-Seeker,” a historical nar- 
rative about the Western revivalist move- 
ment during the mid-nineteenth century. 
This novel shows Lewis in a new light. 
Neither satirical nor bitter, but thorough- 
ly affirmative in approach, it is also so 
thoroughly undistinguished a work as to 
be more readily recognizable as a rather 
tedious draft for a Ph.D. thesis on Ameri- 
can civilization than as the 21st novel 
by the author of “Main Street” and “El- 
mer Gantry.” 

“The God-Seeker” tells the story of 
the great American spiritual war which 
began in New York State in the early 
nineteenth century, under the passionate 
auspices of a Connecticut-born lawyer, 
the Rev. Charles Grandison Finney, and 
finally fired into the religious explosion 
known as the Great Western Revivals. 
“The God-Seeker” also tells the story of 
young Aaron Gadd, who feared his Bible- 
quoting father, threw off the shackles of 
his religion-bound New England boy- 
hood, and went West to Minnesota, to do 
missionary work among the Indians and 
learn about life from a pretty half-breed 
daughter of a Scottish fur trader and an 
equally pretty, but far more stern, young 
missionary worker. 

What “The God-Seeker” actually ac- 
complishes is dubious. Before the reader 
is through with the book, he has learned 
a good deal of textbook stuff about the 
whole revivalist movement as it flourished 








*Except for “Kingsblood Royal,” written in 1947, 
which was in the tradition of the early Sinclair Lewis. 





With “The God-Seeker,” Lewis turns to history 
Newsweek, March 14, 1949 
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among the pioneers, somewhat less about 
Lewis's ideas on its present-day parallels, 
and practically nothing about Aaron 
Gadd, his women, or his neighbors. Fur- 
thermore, “The God-Seeker” may show a 
growth in Lewis’s thinking, but it hardly 
shows the same for his writing technique. 
(THe Gop-SEeker. By Sinclair Lewis. 
422 pages. Random House. $3.50.) 


A Critic Speaks 


Among English literary critics Lord 
David Cecil is a man of distinction. His 
writings about Thomas Hardy, William 
Cowper, Thomas Gray, Dorothy Osborne, 
and the early Victorian novelists have 
with good reason been widely read and 
acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His latest book, “Poets and Story-Tellers,” 
a slim and wholly delightful volume, will 
please his followers and should serve as 
an introduction to many more who have 
not yet become acquainted with his warm 
and illuminating wit. 

The poets and story-tellers who fall un- 
der Cecil’s discerning eye are Shake- 
speare, as author only of “Antony and 
Cleopatra”; John Webster, the seven- 
teenth-century playwright; Thomas Gray, 
author of “The Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard”; Fanny Burney, the eight- 
eenth-century novelist; Jane Austen, Tur- 
geneff, Benjamin Constant, the too little 
known author of “Adolphe”; and the con- 
temporary Virginia Woolf and E, M. 
Forster. 

Cecil’s keen dissection of “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” that rambling play which 
scandalized Dr, Johnson and disturbed 
Bernard Shaw, for perhaps the first time 
sets the critics right. Cecil finds it, if not 
a better written play, at least a play 
with much more to say than 
other critics over the years 
have considered it. In it, he 
claims, Shakespeare “teaches 
us that it is possible to face 
life at its most baffling and 
imperfect and unideal, and 
yet to find it inextinguishably 
enthralling and_ splendid.” 
And, as Cecil says, this is a 
lesson well worth learning. 

There are many lessons 
well worth learning scattered 
through these quiet, yet bril- 
liant pages. But the general 
reader will enjoy most Cecil’s 
understanding and beautiful- 
ly compressed essay on Jane 
Austen. Being a historian who 
loves impeccable facts and a 
biographer trained in the 
writing of psychographs, Ce- 
cil in a brief space manages 
to bring Jane Austen, that 
“neat, elegant, and sociable” 
spinster, very much alive as 
she sits through the years in 
the parsonage living room, 
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You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 
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EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel re 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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WARNER 


Evectric 
FUEL PUMP! 


@ Save yourself 
the trouble, embar- 
rassment and expense of a car that 
won't start instantly, stalls in traffic or 
sputters and dies at every stop. Stewart- 
Warner’s Electric Fuel Pump feeds a 
steady, even flow of fuel to your engine 
the second you turn or the ignition! 


Save your battery with quick starts in 
any weather! Cut troublesome vapor 
lock and dangerous fuel pump failures, 
too! This sturdy, dependable Electric 
Fuel Pump can be quickly installed on 
any make of car or truck, in single or 
dual units. 
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America’s Great Value! 


Your local Ignition end Corbureter Shep. bef The Modern Symphony 395 
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nat ipa Fm ang ‘iustrated booklet. Console Television Receiver 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION @lit-miulelel-1 mise mys a Pele) 


Diversey Parkway * Chicago 14, Illinois 
i aioe The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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Flavor 
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For a new experience in mouth hygiene, try Lavoris. 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL | Tg 
| PEOPLE YOU SELL READ NEWSWEEK 


Frietidly hospitality awaits every guest at 








this distinguished hotel—conveniently lo 
cated near the White House, embassies, 












Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 


D! Scholls exzths 


Government buildings and smart shops 9 
Single from $5.50 SBkera, Double from $8.50 * 
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sewing, gossiping, and—when the mood 
came—writing her imperishable books. 

Cecil on the conflict between Tur- 
geneff’s Christian feelings and his lack of 
Christian faith, or on Fanny Burney’s 
London, is good, but Cecil on Jane Aus- 
ten is best. In one typically Cecilian para- 
graph he sums up completely: 

“If I were in doubt as to the wisdom of 
my actions I should not consult Flaubert 
or Dostoievsky, The opinion of Balzac or 
Dickens would carry little weight with 
me: were Stendhal to rebuke me it would 
only convince me I had done right: even 
in the judgment of Tolstoy I should not 
put complete confidence, But I should 
be seriously upset, I should worry for 
weeks and weeks, if I incurred the dis- 
approval of Jane Austen.” (Ports AND 
Story-TELLERS. By David Cecil. 201 
pages. Macmillan. $4.) 


On the Polls 


Dr. George Gallup, the pollster, still 
smarting from his Election Day wounds, 
last week came to the defense (in The 
New York Times Magazine) of his some- 
what battered profession. The poll, he 
said, is a bastion of democracy. And for 
support he went back to Lord Bryce’s 
famous assertion that “public opinion 
is the real ruler of America.” 

Last week he got a bitter answer to 
his defense. The fundamental trouble 
with the public-opinion poll, whether 
Presidential or otherwise, said Lindsay 
Rogers, the urbane Burgess professor of 
public law at Columbia University, is 
that the pollsters have misread Bryce and 
have no conception of what public opin- 
ion really is, 

Furthermore, the learned but witty 
Rogers continues in his new book “The 
Pollsters: Public Opinion, Politics and 
Democratic Leadership,” it is about time 
to stop thinking that the only shortcom- 
ing of the public-opinion polls is their 
lack of accuracy. They are a dangerous 
institution, a threat to representative gov- 
ernment and the democratic process, and 
a destructive influence on newspapers, 
legislators, and the public itself. 

Professor Rogers sails into the pollsters 
(a little sorrowfully in the light of their 
present discomfort, he claims) in a pro- 
found, amusing, and excellently docu- 
mented polemic. One of his major pur- 
poses, he says, is to prove that “instead 
of feeling the pulse of democracy, Dr. 
Gallup listens to its baby talk.” 

No Seap: Rogers says that pollsters 
are competent to ask people their choice 
of soap, but that their technique is not 
sufficiently developed to go much far- 
ther. The Marshall plan or complex tax 
legislation is not soap, and the answers to 
questions on the political issues should 
not be accepted at their face value. 

Professor Rogers stresses that the Con- 
stitution, which, he says, most of us think 
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Now the skating’s fine all winter 


Once skating was entirely at the mercy 
of the weather’s vagaries. Several clear, 
keen winter days in a row meant fine 
skating. But an inopportune thaw, or 
a thaw and sudden freeze, could spoil 
everything. 

Now, with skating rinks, and man- 
made cold to form the ice and prevent 
it from melting, skaters can take 
advantage of the sport all through 
the winter. If the rink is kept clear 
of snow and powdered ice, and a thin 
coating of water is applied occasion- 
ally on top of the old ice to freeze 
and form a smooth, new surface, the 
skating stays fine week after week, 


the season through. Ups and downs 
in temperature don’t affect it. 

Ice is made in a skating rink by cir- 
culating a refrigerant through many 
lengths of steel pipe lying close to- 
gether just beneath the surface of the 
shallow water. Often the pipe carry- 
ing the “‘cold”’ that freezes the water 
is a special kind of steel pipe called 
Ammonoduct, made by Bethlehem 
Steel Company just for refrigeration. 





In this class of work sharp bends 
are needed, and the special grade of 
steel of which Ammonoduct is made 
bends readily, so that the pipe is easier 
and less costly to install. Outdoor 
skating rinks as well as indoor rinks 
and arenas are built with Ammono- 
duct. The freezing system in a rink 
of moderate size, say half an acre in 
area, may contain as much as 12 
miles of Ammonoduct. 

Aside from its use in skating rinks, 
Ammonoduct is widely used in re- 
frigerating equipment for ships and 
fishing boats, in ice plants, and in 
cold-storage and food-locker plants. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 




















Giant: In “George du Maurier” 
(Pellegrini & Cudahy, $2.50), 
Derek Pepys Whiteley is not in- 
terested in popularizing the al- 
ready popular author and illus- 
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Just touch the MULTIPLY KEY on a FRIDEN fully automatic trator of “Peter Ibbetson” and 
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calculator ... learn what figure work efficiency will mean i ies ies eli ilies tes tial ~ 
for “a national town meeting.” Because | roon 
to your business. Thousands of users save time, money and Rogers realizes this, he protests that this wer 
does not mean he is expressing a dis- B 

belief in democracy. Rather, he argues, : 
effort through Friden Methods and exclusive fully automatic he astuenes that - " iueaane te oo 
people must rule, and he admits no dis- has 
operation. For a demonstration on your own work—on the trust in their ultimate wisdom. “I am far tion 
removed from the camp of those who, con 
in the pollsters’ view, think ‘the People @ mot 
easy-to-learn, simple-to-operate calculator, call your local Is a Great Beast’.” com 
But Professor Rogers does believe that barr 
' ; the pollsters, scurrying about the coun- his ; 
Friden representative. Then try before you buy—the Friden way. tryside with their questions, go far toward . os 
“turning the people into a beast which mak 
is asked to roar when it is not ready In 
Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 to do so.” doff 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, Dr. Gallup and his fellow or rival is a 
pulse takers will be furious at the caus- cous 
tic qualities of Rogers’s book. But even duri 
they will have to admit that few dragons for | 
have been slain with such gusto and de- cast 
light in many a year. (THE POLLSTERs: tion: 
Pusiic Opinion, Poiitics, AND DEMOo- fran 
craTic LEapERsHIP. By Lindsay Rogers. orde 
239 pages. Knopf. $2.75) ten, 
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DouBLeE MuscapInE. By Frances aa 
Gaither. 335 pages. Macmillan. $3.50. Woes 
This is a well-done historical novel by the Mag 
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on a murder trial that actually took place Unit 
in Mississippi during slave days. The that 
_ —— the trial of a young mulatto Mar 
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“Trilby.” Instead, with such sam- 
ples of his early work, he seeks to 
show the artist “ranked among 
the greatest masters of black-and.- 
white who flourished in that brief 
golden decade— ‘The Sixties’.” 


young husband and wife who owned the 
plantation very much to life. The court- 
room drama, which takes up most of the 
book, is absorbingly done. 

BackLasuH. By James Raisin. 248 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75. A good “tough” 
novel about British fairground life which 
has attracted considerable critical atten- 
tion in the author’s native England. It 
concerns the cynical efforts of a ruthless 
motorcyclist to get back into a racing 
competition from which he has been 
barred, and the effects of this on both 
his girl and his best friend. Though this 
is a first novel, it is done expertly and 
makes for quick, tense reading. 

In ANGER AND Pity. By Robert Magi- 
doff. 278 pages. Doubleday. $2.95. This 
is an American newsman’s graphic ac- 
count of twelve years in the Soviet Union, 
during which time he was correspondent 
for McGraw-Hill Publications and broad- 
cast more than 1,200 times for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. before being 
framed on an espionage charge and 
ordered from Russia in April 1948. Writ- 
ten, as the title suggests, with anger 
against Russia’s rulers and with pity for 
its oppressed people, the book concludes 
that while Russia is in no position to 
wage war, “real peace is not what the 
Kremlin wants either.” Given time, 
Magidoff says, Russia is pinning its hopes 
on a crippling depression to weaken the 
United States. But Magidoff believes 
that the democratic process, plus the 
Marshall plan and enlightened counter- 
propaganda, will enable us to win the 
cold war and so avoid a shooting one. 
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Teletypewriter Service, modern method of 
rapid two-way communication, links the many traf- 
fic offices of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 
located both on its own lines and throughout the 
country. Only a few railroads have it. 

Teletype, as one of its big jobs, provides the fast 
interchange of information between M. & St. L. 
offices that is so important in “tracing” consign- 
ments of freight for Shippers and Receivers, on the 
M. & St. L. and on connecting railways, North, 
South, East, West. 

“Tracer Service” is a big factor in the “follow- 

up” which is a specialty of M. & St. L. traffic men in 
their endeavor to provide eens freight trans- 
portation, complete 
in detail and con- 
stantly improved. | 

It insures that any , 
Shipper or Receiv- 
er can learn quick- 
ly, just by asking 
an M. & St. L. traffic 
representative, the 
whereabouts of the ‘A - 
freight car that contains his shipment, whether 
routed all or only part way via the M. & St. 
L.; and, most important, when the shipment is 
going to be delivered. 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 
Speeded by Teletype } 


7ée MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zacluay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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Motors for super-fast 
adding machines 


Designed for the fast-moving business 
world . .. adding machines . . . quick-acting 
- accurate ... ate valuable assets in any 


business office. 


Fitted into the compact case of some of 
the most popular adding machines is a tiny 
one-thirtieth horsepower Bodine electric mo- 
tor which provides the power needed for its 
operation. 


Wherever compact, dependable, trouble- 
free electric motors are required for precision 
equipment, you will find more and more man- 
ufacturers turning to Bodine motors. For 
nearly half a century Bodine has specialized 
in high-quality, precision-built motors and 
speed reducers — from 1/2000 to 1/6 hp, in 

windings and frames. 


If you are designing an appliance or device 
which needs a small motor drive, consult 
Bodine engineers. They will assist you in 
selecting the right standard motor to meet 
your special needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, ll. 
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Thomas E. Truman and Harry S. Dewey 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HERE were people who said during 

the late Presidential campaign that 
on broad economic policy Truman and 
Dewey seemed to be reading from the 
same book. Without agreeing with 
that view, it can be said that the cur- 
rent budget plans of the President 
and of the governor of New York are 
cut in the same economic pattern. 

Both recommend record spending. 
Both want higher taxes. 
Both seem to believe that 
government can better plan 
the flow of capital into per- 
manent plant and improve- 
ments than can individual 
enterprise. And both betray 
a hazy view of the econom- 
ic future by recommending 
at once programs of de- 
flation and inflation. 

It may be added that 
both statesmen are facing party revolts. 

In last year’s campaign it seemed to 
be taken for granted that inflation 
rather than deflation was the real 
threat. Even now;-both the Truman 
and the Dewey budgets recommend a 
heavy fiscal attack on _ inflationary 
trends by recommending the virtual 
sterilization of a large amount of the 
taxpayer's money. 


RUMAN asks tax increases to pro- 
T vide an additional $4,000,000,000 
in general income and $1,700,000,000 
in social-security funds. The money 
thus exacted from the taxpayer would 
largely be sterilized so far as purchas- 
ing power and risk capital are con- 
cerned. And since the greater part of 
the new tax money would come from 
corporations, it would greatly reduce 
active productive capital. This would 
be exceedingly deflationary. 

A major factor in Dewey’s proposals 
would also be seriously deflationary. 
This requires a bit of explanation, too. 

During the war years New York, 
like other states, acquired a large treas- 
ury surplus, which Dewey wisely pre- 
vailed upon the legislature to set up 
as a postwar reconstruction fund. A 
part of this fund has been spent, but 
the remainder is about $340,000,000, 
of which over $200,000,000 is not 
under contract or planned for any 
specific -use. In his current budget 
Dewey asks that something more than 
$70,000,000 from increased taxes be 
added to this fund. This would be put 





away for some future use not yet de- 
termined. In all, he proposes a tax in- 
crease of $168,000,000, a dreary bur- 
den on the taxpayers of a state which 
also bears a heavy proportion of Fed- 
eral taxes. 

As in the case of the Truman tax 
hikes, this Dewey bite would take 
from current purchasing power and 
venture capital a large sum which 
would lie away, semisteri- 
lized, waiting for some fu- 
ture depression when public 
works would be useful in 
keeping up employment. 

These Dewey-Truman ad- 
ventures in sterilization 
would have been wise two 
or three years ago. But to- 
day every economic index 
shows that the country has 
passed the inflationary peak, 
that the boom is leveling off, and that 
some deflation is in prospect. There- 
fore, these joint Dewey-Truman blows 
would accelerate the rate of decline 
to an extent which no one can now 
determine. 

Both budgets, however, contain 
broad trends toward immediate new 
spending. Thus, both budgets look 
both to inflation and to deflation. Both 
assume that the business cycle can be 
controlled by government. Both em- 
brace the Keynes theory of spending, 
but, at least in the case of Truman’s 
budget, there is neglected the Keynes 
warning that spending be curtailed 
in prosperous times. 


TABILIZATION is certainly desirable, 
but a wise middle ground is not 
attained when inflation and deflation 
are accelerated at the same time. 
Prudent government policy would em- 
body the elimination of waste, the en- 
couragement of venture capital, and, 
at a moment like this, with so much 
uncertainty beclouding the future, a 
measurable assurance that there would 
be no increase in the tax burden. 
Individual planning for the future 
cannot exist when government takes 
the means of spending and investment 
into its own hands. Both Truman and 
Dewey are taking the Papa-knows- 
best attitude. But apparently Papa isn’t 
quite sure of anything except that the 
individual use of the money the indi- 
vidual earns should be sharply cur- 
tailed. 
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KOHLER OF KOHLER, a leading maker of bathroom equipment, fabricates thousands of 
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tons of brass each year. Shell Industrial Lubricants are used in machining operations, 


Showers enough to soak a city - 


@ If primitive man ever bathed at all, it was in a sud- 
den shower ... or a fall into a pool. 


Then civilized man ingeniously moved “sudden 
shower’ and “pool” indoors. Excellent examples are 
Kohler’s beautifully designed bathrooms. 


In drains, shower heads, pipes, control valves, faucets 
—Kohler uses brass of the highest quality. No other 
metal serves better in the presence of water, but brass 
can be temperamental during manufacture. Industrial 
lubrication must be just right. 

In every step of manufacture—cutting, casting, ma- 


chining, finishing—the Shell Lubrication Plan is fol- 


Leavers In IwousTrry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


lowed implicitly, and Shell industrial oils and greases 


are used. , , , 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive 
lubrication plan includes; study and analysis of plant 
and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; 
periodic reports on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 








Smoke a haUky 
0 feel your LEVEL bail. 


Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you 
up when you’re low... calms 
you down when you’re tense! 
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Luckies’ fine tobacco puts you on the right level—the Lucky 
level—to feel your level best, do your level best. 


That’s why it’s important to remember that Lucky STRIKE 
Means FINE Tospacco—mild, ripe, light tobacco that makes a 
thoroughly enjoyable smoke. No wonder more independent tobacco 
experts — auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen— smoke Lucky 
Strike regularly than smoke the next two leading brands combined. 

Light up a Lucky! Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you up when you’re 
low, calms you down when you’re tense. So get on the Lucky level 
where it’s fun to be alive. Get a carton and get started today! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.G/MET. — Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 





